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JIE inui(es articles I papers on the impact of educational 
research on classroom practices and policy decisions. 
Specific examples where this impact is apparent may be 
given. 
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Conunon School System 

Need and Relevance 


G.L. Arora 
Professor and Head 

Departmenl of Teacher Education and Extension 
NCERT, New Delhi 

Saroj Pandey 
Reader 

Department of Teacher Education and Extension 
NCERT. New Delhi 


The idea of a National System of common education to each and every child of the 
country has been strongly advocated Iry various commissions and committees ever 
since Independence However, over the years, the public schools continued to thrive 
and with each passing year their demand increased tremendously with the result that 
quality education has become the privilege of the richer segments of society who are 
prepared to pay the high cost The segregation between the haves and have nots in 
terms of quality education has widened, and in this era of pnvatization the 
relevance oj a common school system is being questioned Therefore, it is time to 
make a decision regarding the need and relevance of a National System of 
education in the context of the existing realities. The present paper deals with some 
pertinent issues in this regard 


A FAiiiLY LAUGH dncl Well established system 
of indigenous education was prevalent in 
India before the introduction of the mod¬ 
ern British system of education The sys¬ 
tem was run by individual teachers in 
religious places such as temples, mosques 
or gurudwaras However, with the advent 
of the modern system of education, the 
indigenous system was giadually phased 
out as majority of the people favoured the 
so-called modern system in view of its 


potential for yielding better economic re¬ 
turns This resulted in expansion of the 
school system run by the government and 
local bodies However, under the impact 
of the Swadeshi movement, a large number 
of private institutions were established as 
It was felt that acculturation being prac¬ 
tised in the government sponsored system 
was alienating the Indian students from 
their cultural roots. These institutions made 
an attempt to integrate cultural values and 
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national aspirations with modern educa¬ 
tion Needless to say that these institu¬ 
tions were sought to be developed as 
instruments of national service and not as 
means to earn piofit by sellmg education. 

In' the post-Independence period, pri¬ 
vate aided schools had to face severe 
financial problems as their main source of 
revenue, i e , donations from the commu¬ 
nity, started drying up at a rapid pace 
The pressuie was built on State Govern¬ 
ments through teacheis' orgamzations to 
enhance the quantum of grant-in-aid and 
ultimately many states had to agiee to 
provide grant upto 95 per cent of the 
annual deficit However, these schools 
had to accept government control, super¬ 
vision and norms relating to fees to be 
charged from privileged students and 
emoluments to be paid to teachers How¬ 
ever, the number of self-financing (recog¬ 
nized but unaided) institutions started 
increasing on account of several factors 
such as states' inability to provide grants, 
institutions' desire to enjoy maximum 
autonomy with minimum possible gov¬ 
ernmental control and parents' willing¬ 
ness to pay hefty amounts as tuition fee 
and other charges in order to ensure 
"good’ education for their wards. The stiff 
competition that the students have to face 
to enter the world of work or the insti¬ 
tutions of professional education has gen¬ 
erated unprecedented demand foi ‘good' 
education which is supposed to be avail¬ 
able in public schools or in schools run 
on public school lines. The number of 
children seelcing admission to such schools, 


especially in urban areas, has increased 
because of the growing- middle class, 
Tlie Union Government has also es¬ 
tablished a variety of schools for specific 
purposes. For instance, Kendriya 
Vidyalayas were set up for the children 
of defence personnel and transferable 
Central Government employees. The resi¬ 
dential Navodaya Vidyalayas have been 
set up to nurture talent among rural 
childien and Military Schools and Salnik 
Schools have been set up on Public 
School lines in order to prepare personnel 
for defence services 

The existence of multiplicity of school 
systems with mind boggling variations in 
the quality of education, has further ex¬ 
acerbated the inequities which have been 
in existence in our society for the past 
several centuries. Besides, the cultural 
alienation that takes place in many of the 
self-financing schools and their inaccessi¬ 
bility to the common people have also 
been matters of great concern. All these 
factors point towards the need for a 
system which has the potential to pro¬ 
mote equity in the society and ensure 
equality of opportunity to all citizens 
irrespective of caste, creed, social back¬ 
ground and economic status 

The Common School Movement 

The idea of a common school system is 
not a novel one peculiar to India alone 
The issue was extensively debated in the 
first half of the nineteendi century in the 
United States A group of educational 
reformers like Horace Mann (1796-1859), 
Henry Barnard (1811-1900), Samuel Lewis 
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C1795-1854), Robert Breckinridge (1802- 
71), James Carter (1795-1849), Calwln 
Stowe (1802-86), Caleb Mills (1806-78), 
John Pierce (1797-1892), Calvin Wiley 
(1819-87) and John Swett (1830-1913) 
devoted most of their lives to common 
school improvement Regarding private 
schools, Samuel Lewis stated, “Let the 
private schools flourish, let their number 
increase and help laise then character. 
But howevei peifect they become, make 
the common school for all the people— 
'fully as good, and a little better” Mann 
(1796-1859) believed that quality public 
education would sound the death knell 
for the private sector of American edu¬ 
cation, No educational reformer, how¬ 
ever, suggested the legal abolition of 
private schools; they all felt that the 
common school ought to be the best 
school As a result of the concerted 
efforts of missionaries devoted to the 
cause, the common school system got 
entrenched in the educational systems of 
many countries which led to replacement 
of the concept of ‘exclusive’ schooling by 
the concept of common school system 
offering equal opportunities to all chil¬ 
dren to derive similar benefits fiom the 
same kind of education In many coun¬ 
tries, the concept of ‘neighbourhood 
schpoP has been in operation as all 
children residing in the catchment area of 
a school have no other alternative but to 
study in it The issue was extensively 
debated and resolved in the nineteenth 
century United States has persistently 


engaged our attention duiing the second 
half of the twentieth century with little 
chance of an early solution 

In India, ‘Post-War Educational Re¬ 
construction Plan’ formulated by the Cen¬ 
tral Advisory Board of Education (CABE) 
m 1944, envisaged a National System of 
Education in order to promote equality of 
educational opportunity on the one hand 
and quality of education on the other The 
report obseived that “if there 'is anything 
to be like equality of opportunity, it is 
impossible to justify providing facilities 
for some of the nation's childien and not 
for others”. It recommended a national 
system of education which should be 
universal, compulsory and fiee for all, 
The need for a common school system 
was seriously felt in the context of estab¬ 
lishing the National System of Education. 
Another milestone in this context was the 
Kothari Commission (1964-66) which 
observed that "the main problem before 
the countiy is to evolve a common school 
system of public education which should 
cover all parts of the country and all 
stages of school and strive to provide 
equality of access to all children It should 
be maintained at an adequate level of 
quality and efficiency so that no parent 
would ordinarily feel any need to send his 
child to institutions outside the system 
such as independent or unrecognized 
schools” The common school system of 
public education as envisaged by the 
Commission should have the following 
features. 
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— Accessibility to all childien iiiespec- 
tive of class, creed and other differ¬ 
ences 

— Adequate standards, 

— No tuition fee 

The Commission suggested a number 
of steps to realize the goal of a common 
school system These included removing 
the disparities in the working conditions 
of teachers working under different man¬ 
agements — government, local authori¬ 
ties and private organizations, etc., estab¬ 
lishment of District Boards, abolition of 
tuition fee in private schools, representa¬ 
tion of voluntary organizations, teachers 
and the education department in the 
managing committee of private schools, 
and staffing of private schools on the 
pattern of government schools However, 
the most significant contiibution of the 
Kothan Commission in the context of a 
common school system has been the 
concept of neighbourhood school which 
if miplemented, shall go a long way in 
removing social segregation between the 
haves and have nots "The neighboui- 
hood school concept implies that each 
school should be attended by all children 
in the neighbourhood irrespective of caste, 
creed, community, religion, economic 
condition or social status, so that there 
would be no segregation in schools” 
The Commission ohsen'^ed tlaat the 
idea of neighbourhood school would 
serve the twin purposes of providing 
quality education to all children in their 
familiar setting and of generating interest 
among the rich, privileged and powerful 


class of local comrhunity in the affairs of 
schools. 

Consequent upon the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Education Commission 1964- 
66, the Government of India constituted 
a committee of Members of Parliament in 
1967 to "examine the question. The Com¬ 
mittee expressed its concern about the 
unhealthy social segregation prevailing 
.between the schools foi the privileged 
and the unprivileged classes of society, 
and felt the need for strengthening social 
unity. The committee observed that, "This 
can be done by moving in the direction 
of a common school system where all 
children irrespective of caste, creed, com¬ 
munity, religion, economic advantages or 
social status are imparted education”. 

The recommendations were later on 
accepted and given suitable weightage in 
the National Policy on Education, 1968 
The NPE 1968 advocated the idea of a 
common school system as proposed by 
the Education Commission with a view to 
promoting social cohesion and national 
integration. It also suggested that "all 
special schools like public schools should 
be required to admit students on the basis 
of merit and also to provide a prescribed 
proportion of free studentships to prevent 
segregation ” 

Reiterating the need to evolve and 
strengthen the national system of educa¬ 
tion, the National Policy of Education 
(1986) stated tliat effective measures would 
be taken in the direction of a common 
school system recommended in the 1968 
policy The POA, however, remained 
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silent and did not spell out any modality 
or action programme for bringing the 
common school system into existence 
The Ramamuiti Committee identified rea¬ 
sons for the common school system not 
gaining ground so far and suggested 
specific actions to make the common 
school system a reality, These included 
provision of significant increase in outlay 
for elementary education, piovision of 
special allocation for ‘improvement of 
school system in baclcwaid areas, urban 
slums, tribal and the hilly areas, etc., 
ensuring mother tongue as medium of 
instruction, phased implementation of 
Common school system within a ten-year 
time frame, and exploring ways of includ¬ 
ing the piivate schools in the common 
school system through a combination of 
incentives, disincentives and legislation 
But, unfoitunately, the implementation of 
a common school system again failed to 
find a suitable place in the levised POA 
( 1 , 992 ) which IS silent about the modalities 
to attain this cmcial objective, except for 
the lecommendation of opening volun¬ 
tary schools in hilly, tribal and difficult 
areas where there is no provision of 
schooling 

In spite of numerous recommenda¬ 
tions to implement a uniform national 
system of education, the public schools 
continued to thrive and, with each pass¬ 
ing year, their demand increased tremen¬ 
dously with the result that quality educa¬ 
tion has become the privilege of the 
richer segments of society who are pre¬ 
pared to pay a high cost for it Over the 


years, the segregation between the haves 
and have nots in terms of quality educa¬ 
tion has widened The idea of a common 
school system, therefore, is still a distant 
dream 

Social Consequences of 
Exclusive Schooling 

It is true that the quality ’of education 
imparted in private unaided schools, as 
reflected in public examination results, is 
better in comparison to government run 
schools But the ‘quality’ is perhaps, the 
result of selective admissions, availability 
of parental support, elimination of poten¬ 
tial failures, strict enforcement of norms 
of accountability for teachers and provi¬ 
sion of educationally stimulating inputs. 
The quality of education in government 
schools can also be improved if it could 
be made possible to ensure their function¬ 
ing on the lines of public schools But, is 
it desirable and possible to resoit to 
selective admissions and elimination of 
weak students ? Enforcement of norms of 
accountability and provision of educa¬ 
tionally stimulating environment in gov¬ 
ernment schools IS another question which 
needs to be addressed urgently 

The life in a typical unaided school 
impacts children in several ways The 
curricular demands are generally so high 
that an average student finds it difficult to 
survive, Besides, these schools inculcate 
in the students a fondness for the western 
way of life and indifference towards the 
Indian way of life and the cultural hent- 
age of India Parents have to pay a heavy 
price for buying so called ‘quality’ edu- 
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cation foi their children On the one 
hand, they are forced to part with sub¬ 
stantial amounts m the form of tuition 
fees, development fees, computer, exami¬ 
nation fees, building fees, etc , and, above 
all, forced donations m kind or cash and 
on the othei, they have to face their 
childien's alienation from tlieii family anc 
its cultuial background 

The prevailing system of public school 
education, which is by and large, outside 
the common system of education, is 
contributing to accentuating disparities in 
the society as the products of these 
schools have a clear edge in the competi¬ 
tive examinations conducted for admis¬ 
sions to higher professional courses or for 
higher level jobs 

It is often pointed out that middle 
class families do not like to send their 
children to the institutions run by the 
government or local bodies because of 
their poor standards It may be true to a 
large extent but it is also true tliaf many 
middle class parents would not like their 
wards to study in the company of children 
of poor socio-economic background whose 
cultural background, value system and 
ettiquette are said to be of inferior level 

In spite of exploitation of teachers 
and students in many unaided schools 
and the parents’ compulsion to pay through 
their nose, the craze for admission to 
these institutions is on the increase among 
the neo-nch middle classes and in many 
cases among weaker sections of the so¬ 
ciety also The reason foi this craze lies 


on the one hand m the cut-tliroat com¬ 
petition for higher slots and on the othei 
in the lealization that any investment in 
child's education today shall yield hand¬ 
some returns in future Besides, educating 
children in fee-chaiging English medium 
schools has become a prestige symbol for 
a majoiity of the middle class families. 

Towards a National System 
of Public Education 

The following steps may have to be - 
adopted to concretize the idea of a 
common school system of public educa¬ 
tion 

The schools functioning in the pnvate 
sector fall under three broad categories, 
namely, (i) unrecognized; (li) recognized 
but unaided; (iii) recognized as well as 
aided While the instimtions of the third 
category function within the parameters 
of the common school system of public 
education, the first category, by and large, 
is outside the common system and thus 
is beyond the regulatory mechanism of 
the State. The second category of institu¬ 
tions, namely, recognized but unaided, 
are partly within and partly outside the 
common system In matters relating to 
curriculum and examinations, they follow 
the guidelines of the affiliated Boards but 
m matters relating to fees and payment of 
emoluments to teachers they either have 
their own rules or can afford to ignore the 
government rules in a suitable manner. 
The fact of not getting grant-in-aid from 
the government makes them bold enough 
to Ignore the regulatory mechanism of the 
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Sure This provides them an oppoitunity 
to maintain an exclusive chamctei of the 
institution by rcsoiting to selective admis¬ 
sions fiom the upper sections of the 
society There was a time when public 
schools and other piivate schools used to 
agitate and bring all soits of pressures on 
the Government to obtain financial assist¬ 
ance, but nowadays, many private schools 
spurn the veiy idea of government assist¬ 
ance as It entails govermnent control and 
supervision which may make it difficult 
foi tliem to function aibitrarily, especially 
with legaid to admissions, recruitment, 
fees, etc. The piivate schools can be 
lirought to the fold of a common system 
of public education by doing away with 
the practice of according recognition 
without giant-in-aid and by disallowing 
individuals and societies to run unrecog¬ 
nized schools In other words, no institu¬ 
tion in the private sectoi should be 
allowed to function without recognition 
and all recognized institutions must be 
provided financial assistance, 

The institutions comprising the na¬ 
tional (common) system of school educa¬ 
tion may be lequiied to 
1 Implement the constitutional directive 
of providing fiee and compulsory 
education to all childien upto the age 
of 14 yeais Tlais implies that no 
school shall chaige any fee from 
pupils upto the end of the elemen- 
taiy stage i e , Class VIII In the case 
of private schools, fees payable by 
children should be reimbursed by the 
Government. 


2 All schools falling within the purview 
of the national system of education 
shall implement the national ctiiiicu- 
lum fiamework in Us lettei and spirit 
Any attempt to introduce elitism 
through differential curricular inputs 
m the form of additional subjects or 
different medium of instiuction shall 
have to be discouraged. 

3 All schools comprising the national 
system should be allowed to charge 
fees from pupils at the secondaiy 
stage The per capita expenditure on 
education m government schools may 
be accepted as the basis of fixation of 
fees 

4, All schools falling within the national 
(common) system shall provide simi¬ 
lar working and seivice conditions to 
then teacheis so as to ensure on the 
one hand stability of teaclung staff in 
all schools and effective check against 
exploitation on the othei 

To strengthen the common system, it 
would be imperative to improve educa¬ 
tional standards in the schools lun by the 
government or local bodies This could be 
accomplished by (i) leciuiting talented 
people as Principals on the basis of a 
competitive examination, (li) providing 
essential infrastmctural facilities; (lii) en- 
forang norms of accountability for teach¬ 
ers, (iv) strengthening supeiwision system; 
(v) providing atti active service and work¬ 
ing conditions to teachers; and (vi) evolv¬ 
ing an effective mechanism for speedy 
redi'essal of teachers' grievances 
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T’o Slim lip, the common school sys¬ 
tem needs to be implemented in order to 
promote equity and social justice thiough 
education All our efforts should be made 
to implement it within a stipulated time 
fiamc The strategies suggested in the 
pieceding section of this paper may help 
in achieving a common national system 
of education in the coiintiy Possibilities 


may be explored to bring the expensive 
piivate 'schools within the purview of a 
common school system through a contii- 
biition of incentives, disincentives and 
legislation ITowever, the quality of edu¬ 
cation in the government schools needs 
to be impioved so that parents do not feel 
the necessity to send their wards to 
expensive piivate schools 
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Assessment of Children with Special Needs 
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A'isessmant oj children with special needs has become an essential pan oj education 
It IS a multi-dimensioiial task It will help the teachers to understand specijic 
dijjiculiies of the child and will provide the teacher with essential guidelines foi 
planning and implementing programmes and techniipies 77ie authoi has stated that 
assessment of handicapped chddien can be carded out at five different levels le 
screening, diagnosis, preparation of educational piogiammes, implementation, and 
reassessment of the child and setting new additional goals which are explained in 
detail The author has raised somepnmary issues Who should assess' ? What should 
he assessed ? What techniques should be used foi the assessment ^ 


Assessment of handicapped children is a 
multi-dimensional task At one time it was 
considered to be a highly specialized area 
where specifically trained personnel, i e 
psychologists, used to administer formal 
standardized tests. Now, it is being con¬ 
ceived more bioadly It is now considered 
to be a process in which various formal 
tests are used by specialists and informal 
observation techniques, rating scales, 
teacher made tests are used by classroom 
teachers Tnis makes an indispensable 
pan of assessment A comprehensive 
assessment includes health record, evalu¬ 
ation of vision, speech and language, 
hearing, psycho-motor development, 
mental development, social functioning, 
academic status, and the child's present 


level of functioning Such assessment is 
an indispensable pait of effective teach¬ 
ing. A good psycho-educational assess¬ 
ment report must yield data that is directly 
applicable to the formulation of viable 
instructional programming for the child, It 
Will help the teacher to understand spe¬ 
cific difficulties of the child and will 
provide the teacher with essential guide¬ 
lines for planning and implementing pro¬ 
grammes and techniques The assessment 
data are required not only for preparing 
a programme for the child, they will also 
help determine when the child should 
enter or leave the programme Assess¬ 
ment of communication skills and pupil 
performance in academic, social, psycho- 
motor and self help sldlls provide the 
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Iduhics I'oi ;i sound instiucuunal decision 
The objectives of the assessment are as 
follows 

1 T'o "loup the chlldien accoiding to 
then capabilities 

2 To provide them icmedial instmc- 
tioiis 

3 To evaluate capabilities and accora- 
plishmcnls 

4 To foster educational and vocational 
goals 

5. To identify educationally and socially 
maladjusted children 
6 To measure the outcome ol instiuc- 
tions 

7. To ceitify the child's achievements 
8 To piovidc material foi lescaich 

Foi the assessment of handicapped 
children, a vaiiety of measures aie used 
to get all the relevant information legaid- 
ing the child Scune of them are infoimal 
teacher made tests, systematic obsei'va- 
tion, check-list and latmg scales, and 
otheis aie formal psychological tests. 

The most elficient evaluation piocess 
IS one where a vaiiety of formal and 
informal assessment pioceduies aie em¬ 
ployed and mieip.,.i('d with care foi 
info'iuation and claiilication as well as for 
planning of cducaticnal progiammes 
Handicapped chiid.' , may be as¬ 
sessed at five (.lifferent levels 

Level T Scieenmg 

Level II Diagnosis 

Level III Picparation of educational 

progi amine 


Level IV Implementation or carrying 
out actual progiamming 
Level V Reassessment of the child and 
setting new goals 

Screening 

Screening is a process that identifies 
chlldien who need fuithei assessment, At 
this level usually group tests are given for 
the entuc group and the classroom pei- 
formance of the individuals is measured 
Generally, this initial screening is done by 
a regular class teacher in the classroom 
The teacher obseives the children ovci a 
period of time, keeps a recoid of the 
children's behaviour, observes his learn¬ 
ing in different situations, intemews the 
patents and forms an opinion about the 
child, This helps in identifying children 
with special needs who are required to be 
assessed on a moie detailed schedule 

Diagnosis 

Diagnosis is a piocess of gatheiing infor¬ 
mation fiom a variety of sources in ordei 
to get a compiehensive picture ol a 
child's functioning and to identify his 
specific pioblem At this stage, specific 
diagnostic tests are adrainisteied to fui- 
ther examine the child for his specific 
problem in respect of skills, abilities and 
deficiencies by a multi-disciplinary team, 
This, therefore, is a critical step in the 
process A mistake at this point may result 
in an inaccurate diagnosis and an inap- 
propiiate placement may affect the child's 
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school career, interfere with the develop¬ 
ment of his potentialities and spoil the 
child's whole career 

The child's specific problem is deter¬ 
mined by a team of medical experts, eye 
surgeon, ENT specialist, orthopaedic sur¬ 
geon, psychologist, audiologist, speech 
pathologist and special educator Parents 
as well as the class teacher are also 
involved in the decision making process 

A single member of the team cannot 
make the complete diagnosis A vaiiety of 
formal standardixed tests are adminis¬ 
tered over different settings by different 
professionals and also information gath¬ 
ered by the teacher by way of observation 
or by administering the tests prepared by 
him, rating scales, interviewing the par¬ 
ents, and similar other infoimal sources 
are also taken into consideration before 
making a final diagnosis about the child 
or specifying the cliild's difficulty. 

The primary objective of this level of 
assessment is to obtain an understanding 
of the child's learning problem by study¬ 
ing all the factors related to the child's 
specific problem 

To be successful in gatheiing the 
correct infoimation needed there must be 
proper coordination between different 
professionals, 

Preparation of Educational 
Programme 

After the diagnosis is done and the learn¬ 
ing problem of the child is ascertained the 
team specifies ah individual education 


plan (lEP) for the child The lEP will list 
msumctional and behavioural goals and 
objectives, identify the persons responsi¬ 
ble for their implementation, prescribe 
methods of evaluafion and in some in¬ 
stances of intervention, set a time frame 
in winch lEP is to be put into operation 
and evaluated. 

At this level of assessment, the special 
educator as a member of a multi-discipli- 
nary team plays an important lole, As per 
the child's piesent level of functioning, 
the special teacher determines long range 
and short range objectives for the child to 
achieve By writing an educational plan 
for the child, the special educator is 
playing an indispensable role at this 
stage, 

Implementation of Individualized 
Educational Plan 

At this level, a unique type of coopeiation 
between a special educator and class 
teacher becomes most important Once 
the lEP is prepared, i.e operational frame¬ 
work IS ready, goals and objectives have 
been specified for long term as well as 
short term, and also suggestion for the 
instruchona] programme is provided, dre 
teacher is to determine what additional 
data IS to be collected, various direct 
observation techmques involved, collec¬ 
tion of data in a systematic way in natural 
settings. The teacher observes the child's 
behaviour m a variety of settings where 
the child is allowed to perform skills, 
tasks, or behaviours relevant to classroom 
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assessment needs. Various formal assess¬ 
ment and testing procedures aie to be 
employed to gather additional data about 
the child to determine how instructional 
planning is to be developed. Level three 
of the assessment process provides the 
framewoik — the lEP and level four add 
the substance that completes that frame¬ 
work. 

Reassessment of the Cltlld and 
Setting New and Additional Goals 
for Evaluation 

Each lEP IS revised and modified as per 
the improvement or the learning of the 
child. The cliild's performance is assessed 
daily in ielation to the previous day’s 
performance Tins is done to assess the 
effectiveness of the ongoing instructional 
programme. This is. a cnacial phase of 
assessment as on the basis pf this it can 
be determined whether tho pirogramme is 
still to be continued with the child or 
whethei the child should be changed to 
another learning environment or whether 
the child should be sent to regular school. 
On the basis of this continuous assess¬ 
ment, the parents and the others con¬ 
cerned are informed of the child's progress, 
development and long range prospects. 

The role of the classroom teacher is 
very important at this level Tlie class¬ 
room teacher uses direct observation 
procedures, adaptive behaviour asses,s- 
nient techniques, and testing by self made 
tests m classroom or other natural set¬ 
tings. 


The child is rated peuodically using 
the same checklist or rating scale which 
would show the progress after the previ¬ 
ous assessment. Such an assessment clearly 
shows the teacher the skills that have or 
have not been achieved and, hence plan¬ 
ning for instructions based on this assess¬ 
ment is simple. 

In short, Level V includes systematic 
review and modification of the lEP as well 
as evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
ongoing instmctional programme by the 
class teacher. It should be done periodi¬ 
cally using objectively designed tests that 
would clearly assess in behavioural terms 
the child's present level of functioning. 

NCERT has prepared a behavioural 
check-list for the identification of in-and 
out-of-school children with special needs 
This dieck-llst can be handled by a 
teacher or a parent or any other person 
who is interested ih identifying the child 
for educational purposes, 

NCERT has also prepared a Func¬ 
tional Assessment Guide to be used by 
teacheis in the areas where nq special 
infrastmcture is available to identify the 
child for the purpose of his development, 
both mental as well as physical, For far 
flung areas like Nagaland, Mizoram, 
Manipur, the scattered desert' areas of 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh where 
specialists, psychologists, apd special edu¬ 
cators are not available, a functional 
assessment guide Is available for tl;ie 
assessment of these children by teachers 
or by parents or those coming in their 
contact for the preparation of instmc- 
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tional planning This has been a veiy 
successful experiment in a variety of 
special education settings and with very 
diverse kinds of pupils. It is being used 
in ten different states and UTs under PIED 
assisted by UNICEF and in all the states 
all over the country where lED is in 
operation 

Some Guidelines for the Assessment 
of Handicapped Children 

— A variety of assessment techniques 
should be employed to get the maxi¬ 
mum information about the child, 

— The assessment must be done periodi¬ 
cally. There should be continuous 
evaluation of the child so that the 
cliild's performance as •Well as the 
tea,cher's participation and his success 
may be assessed periodically 

— Results must not be overgeneralized 
and care must be taken ih interpreting 
the results as these will be used for 
prepaiing educational programmes for 
him 

— All the factors related to the child's 
learning problems such as his physi¬ 
cal health, mental set up, hiS socio¬ 
economic status, the culture and en- 
vironmerit to which he belongs must 
be taken into account while assessing 
him This will help the teacher in 
preparing an educational programme 
for him 

— As far as possible, psychological tests 
developed m Indian conditions should 
be used for him 


Issues in Assessment 

Tliough there are a Variety of assessment 
procedures used by the different profes¬ 
sionals in the field, there are a few issues 
that have emerged during the past few 
years regarding assessment. The primary 
issues are who should assess, what should 
be assessed and what techniques should 
be used for assessment, 

Wlio Should Assess ? 

It IS the psychologist who should assess 
the child. Though the assessment report 
of the psychologists helps in the classifi¬ 
cation of the child, it does not give any 
educationally relevant information for 
planning an instructional programme for 
the child. Therefore, teachers are encour¬ 
aged to take a more active role In assess¬ 
ing the skills and abilities of the childwith 
learning problems. 

It has been found that teachers are in 
the best position to assess the educa¬ 
tional/behavioural problems of the child, 
because they spend more time with the 
child in the school and are able to 
observe the child over the years in natural 
conditions. Tlrerefore, in order to make 
educational assessment relevant to in¬ 
structional planning, teachers must have 
a very active and important role in the 
evaluation of children with learning prob¬ 
lems However, care mhst be taken to see 
' that the teSchers do not involve them¬ 
selves in administering technical tests like 
CAT/TAT/Rorscllach or binet, Wise etc as 
they require expertise in administering 
them 
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What Should Be Assessed ? 

A good psycho-educational assessment is 
one that gives guidelines for planning 
educational programmes. For example, 
the grade equivalent or age equivalent or 
I.Q. scores drat are obtained from formal 
tests do not tell the teacher the specific 
programmes of the child, his learmng 
style and such other information that are 
essential for the teacher to plan for the 
child. On the other hand if the assessment 
data gives information on specific skills 
and the current levels of the child in that 
particular skill, it will be more beneficial 
Such information can be applied to vari¬ 
ous educational programmes and teach¬ 
ing Strategies It will oudine the precise 
nature of the child's problems in terms of 
skill, his strengths and weaknesses that 
require direct instructional planning. 
Moreover, assessing specific skills is ide¬ 
ally suited to Educable Mentally Retarded 
(EMR) and Learning Disabled children 
because of the direct relationship be¬ 
tween the assessment data and putting 
into practice the different teachmg strat¬ 
egies 

Which Assessment Technique 
To Be Used ? 

Tradidonally the formal and standardixed 
tests were used to assess die learmng 
problems of children But the special 
educators found that the test results are 
overgeneralized, drey have minimal teach¬ 
ing information and general quantitative 


scores like IQ, P,Q. etc 

In order to supplement the results of 
formal tests, different types of informal 
assessment procedures were included in 
the psycho-educational assessment proc¬ 
ess This included teacher-made tests, 
“various observation techniques, checklists 
and rating scales. Such tests help to 
precisely pinpoint the strengths and weak¬ 
nesses of the child in a particular skill. 
The teacher can use these tests for the 
assessment of children This can directly 
be applied to teaching. Such tests can be 
constructed by the teacher from various 
curnculum materials, easily available to 
the teachers These are inexpensive, easier 
to score and cater to a broad section of 
the child's behaviour. Ideally, the formal 
and the informal assessment techniques 
must be used together to get complete 
data of the child 

Suggestions 

— Assessment should include both psy¬ 
chometric as well as behavioural ob¬ 
servation and functional assessment 
approach. 

— Child's present level of functioning 
may be stressed, His potentialities 
and strengths may be exploited 

— The tests developed/adapted at insti¬ 
tutional level may be translated Into 
regional languages for effective use 
and administration. 
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Observation check-lists may also be 
developed for identifying children in 
and out of schdol for use by teachers. 


parents and commumty workers 
— Norms are to be developed for differ¬ 
ent cultural and sub-cultural groups. 
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Psychological Development and Environment are two sides of the same coin. The type 
of environment found at home plays an important role in determining cognitive, emo¬ 
tional and social development of children In Indian homes, the parent - child rela¬ 
tionship is the most important constituent of home environment. Behavioural problems 
and maladjustment among children are largely a consequence of unfavourable home 
environment conditions Heredity factors cannot he changed, but the environment 
can be manipulated and modified The present study is an attempt to find out how the 
home environment influences the psychological development ofpublic school children 
The present study revealed that the total home environment and parent-child relation¬ 
ship are significantly related to all the CPQ factors But the other two dimensions of 
home environment, i e., inter-parent relationshtp and inter-sibling relationship were 
not found signiflcantty related to any ^ the CPQ factors 


Development is the product of an interac¬ 
tion between the organism and the envi¬ 
ronment 'rhe type of environment found 
at home plays, perhaps, a very important 
role in determining'cognitive, emotional 
and social development of children He¬ 
reditary factors caimot be changed but 
environment can be manipulated and 
modified Therefore, it is necessary’for 
parents as well as for teachers to know 
the type of home environment that is 
likely to foster the tonsequent psycho¬ 
logical development m children. In the 


present investigation an attempt was made 
to obtain this kind of information. A few 
studies beaiing on this have been con¬ 
ducted in India and other countries. 

Grigoroiu (1994), Trickett (1986), 
Warner (1986) have found that parental 
characteristics as reflected in their treat¬ 
ment of children influenced children's 
personality adjustment Hetheringtorl, Cox 
and Cox (1979, 1982), Wahler-Leske- 
Roberts (1978), Gill (1971), Delissovoy 
(1973) concluded from their researclges 
that children who are abused by their 
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jurents develop such personality traits as 
hypoaggressiveness, 'hyperactivity, a high 
potential for annoyance, restlessness and 
irritability Yamanaka (1973) using case 
study method found a linear relationship 
between children's maladjusted behaviour 
and various aspects of home environment 
such as family relations. Slater-Stewart- 
Linn (1983), Hodges, Buchbaum and 
Tierney (1983), Kucia (1979), Earls and 
Richman (1980), Meyers, Nihira and Mink 
(1984), Andrews (1980) have found that 
behaviour problems and maladjustment 
among children are largely a consequence 
of home environment conditions, A study 
by Delk and his associates (1974) revealed 
that behaviour problems develop in chil¬ 
dren as a result of lack of parental control 
and due to parental drinking habits, Jurga 
(1975), Nihira, Meyers and Mink (1983), 
Blaker and her associates (1987) found 
that children's identity and self evaluation 
are shaped by the home. 

In India, Mutthayya (1975), and Sud 
(1975) have found that parental disciplin¬ 
ing techniques are related to children's 
internalization of rules and locus of con- 
tiol. Aggression, dependence and achieve¬ 
ment are among the major variables that 
have been found to be related to home 
environment in the case of school chil¬ 
dren in the studies made by Sharda (1972) 
and Begum (1975). Jain (1973) and Kakkar 
(1972) concluded that children's altruism, 
cooperation, sharing behaviour and gen¬ 
erosity were linked with the warmth of 
parent-child relationship. Saxena (1979) 


found in her study that a child's identity 
and self-evaluation are shaped by the 
home 

The present study was an attempt in 
the same direction An attempt was made 
in this study to find out how the home 
environment influences the psychological 
development of public school children 

Objectives 

1 To find out the" relationship between 
the home environment and each of 
the nine factors (one factor out of the 
ten factors measured by the CPQ not 
being considered relevant in case of 
India's public school • children's per¬ 
sonality development as measured by 
CPQ) 

2. To find out how in case of 'public 
school children the parent-child rela¬ 
tionship is linked with each of the 
nine factors of the CPQ 

3 To find out how in case of public school 
children inter-parent relationship is 
linked with each of the mne factors of 
personality measured by the CPQ 

4 To find out how in case of public 
school children, among-siblings rela- 
tionslnp is linked with each of the 
nine factors of personality measured 
by the CPQ 

Hypotiieses 

To adiieve these objectives the followmg 
null-hypotheses were constmcted for test¬ 
ing. 
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1, That the home environment is not 
related to public school children's psy¬ 
chological development as defined by 
each of the nine factors of CPQ. 

2 That the parent-child relationship is 
not related to public school childien's 
psychological development as defined 
by each of the nine factors measured 
by the CPQ 

I 

3. That the inter-parent relationship is 
not related to public school children's 
psychological development as defined 
by each of the nine factors of the 
CPQ 

4 That the among-siblmgs relationship 
IS not related to public school chil¬ 
dren's psychological development as 
defined by each of the nine factors of 
CPQ. 

Under each of the above hypotheses, 
nine sub-hypotheses, each one pertaining 
to a CPQ factor, were formulated. Thus, 
the total number of hypotheses formu¬ 
lated and tested was 36. 

Method 

Subjects 

The study was conducted on a randomly 
selected sample of 145 male and female 
12‘-year old children of Class K drawn 
from three public schools of Moradabad 
City. 


Tools 

For measuring home environment a Home 
Environment Inventory constructed by 
Bhatnagar (1988) was used This inven¬ 
tory defines home environment in terms 
of parent-child, mter-parent and among 
siblings relationships. The split-half reli¬ 
ability of this inventory corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown Formula CN=50J as found 
by Bhatnagar was .925 and its validity 
against researchers' home visit rating scores 
was found to be .52 with N=25. Psycho¬ 
logical development of children was meas¬ 
ured by using Porter and Cattell's CPQ test 
which yields scores on t^n factors of 
personality. 

Procedure 

The data were collected from children on 
the Home Environment Inventory and the 
CPQ. On the basis of the scores obtained 
on the Home Environment Inventory, 30 
per cent top and 30 per cent bottom, two 
groups of children were identified and 
termed as favourable and unfavourable 
home enviroijment children, In the top 
group there emerged 40 children. Simi¬ 
larly, in the bottom group also there were 
40 children. These 80 children belonging 
to favourable and unfavourable home 
environments wefe,-tlxen, administered 
the CPQ* in all the three schools. 


* IndUn Adaptadon, Hindi Vamon 
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Results 

The contrast group formed on the basis 
of home environment scores were com¬ 
pared by using two-way analysis of vari¬ 
ance method on each of the nine CPQ 
factors to test, if with regard to these 
personality factors, there was any signifi¬ 
cant difference between them Top-bot¬ 
tom contrast groups were formed, simi¬ 
larly, on separate dimensions of the HEI 
also i.e. on parent-child relationship, in¬ 
ter-parent relationship and among-sibling 
relationship, For testing the hypotheses 
stated earlier, four groups of comparisons 
were thus made available as follows, 

1, Top-Bottom on total home environ¬ 
ment 

2, Top-Bottom on parent-child relation¬ 
ship 

3 Top-Botton on inter-parent relation¬ 
ship 

4, Top-Bottom on among-siblings rela¬ 
tionship 


Each of these groups was compared 
on each of the mne factors of CPQ. Thus, 
in all, 36 comparisons were made In 
order to control the variance among the 
schools, two-way analysis of variance 
method was used utilizing interaction 
variance (M,- ,) as the error variance 
(SS^). The F-ratios thus calculated are 
placed m Table 1. 

The study aimed at finding out the 
relationship between public school chil¬ 
dren's hoine environment and their psy¬ 
chological development defined in terms 
of the personality traits as indicated by 
mne factois from A to Q measured by the 
CPQ The home environment was con¬ 
ceived of as the composite of three home 
factors, parent-child relationship, inter- 
parent relationship and among-siblings 
relationship. The total home environment 
and each of its three dimensions were 
separately related to each of the CPQ 
factors. 


Table 1 

F-Ratlos for 9 CPQ Factors, Three Dimensions of Home Environment and Total Home Environment 


t 




CPQ Factors 





Home Environment 
Inventory 

A 

B 

C 

E 

F 

G 

/ 

0 

Qs 

Parent-child relationship 

30,6 

22 51 

20 30 

24,21 

50 12 

10 68 

15.24 

12 62 

25 32 

Ampng-siblings relatlon8hlp 1 20 

365 

4.28 

1.60 

5.42 

2,60 

4 56 

4 32 

2.10 

Inter-parent relationship 

103 

312 

2,12 

1.36 

2.26 

1.09 

0 96 

088 

1.45 

Total home environment 

18,12 

38 60 

20,56 

2629 

18 16 

1152 

26.12 

25,00 

35 68 
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The results revealed that 

1. The total home environment was sig¬ 
nificantly related to each of the nine 
personality factors measured by the 
CPQ. 

2. Out of the three dimensions of the 
home environment only one, the 
parent-child relationship, was found 
to be significantly related to each of 
the CPQ factors. 

3. The other two dimensions of the home 
environment, intgi-parent relationship 
and among-siblings relationsltip were 
not found to be related to the devel¬ 
opment of any personality trait. 

It was observed that in case of Indian 
homes, parent-child relationship, perhaps, 
constitutes the major determinant of the 
quality of home environment which influ¬ 
ences the child's development signifi¬ 
cantly. Tills IS what emerges from the fact 
that only the parent-child relationship is 
found significantly related to children's 
development and the other two dimen¬ 
sions, inter-parent relationship and among- 
siblings relationship, are not found re¬ 
lated to any factor of the CPQ. Exactly the 
same results were obtamed by Bhatnagar 
(1988) also, although that study was 
based on children of general schools 
Thus, the total home environment, in 
this study particularly, seems to be syn¬ 
onymous with parent-child relationship 
Inter-parent relationship and among-sib¬ 
lings relationsltip emerge as no contribu¬ 
tors to the home environment It is pos¬ 
sible, on the basis of the findings of this 


study, to piepare Che profile of psycuj- 
logical development of children belong¬ 
ing to favourable and unfavourable envi¬ 
ronment homes or favourable and unfa¬ 
vourable parent-child relationship homes. 
Summarily, it may be described as fol¬ 
lows 

Public school children from favour¬ 
able environment homes or favourable 
parent-child relationship homes are found 
to be warm-hearted and outgoing, more 
intelligent and insightful, more stable 
emotionally with a higher degree of ego 
strength, more assertive and competitive, 
more enthusiastic and cheerful, more 
responsible and conscientious, more ad¬ 
venturous and socially bold, more reflec¬ 
tive and'indivldualistic, self-confident and 
self-assured having greater will power 
and self-control 

Children from unfavourable environ¬ 
ment homes or unfavourable parent-child 
relationship homes, on the other hand, 
are found to be reserved and detached, 
distmstful and aloof, less intelligent, hav¬ 
ing weak egos and a lower degree of 
emotional stability, submissive and de¬ 
pendent, sober and senous, cautious and 
full of cares havmg weaker superego 
strength, indolent and undependable, shy 
and timid, individualistic and selfiMi, feel¬ 
ing inadequate and insecure, having a 
lower degree of self sentiment and inte¬ 
gration. 

This is the picture of psychological 
development of public school children 
belonging to favourable and unfavour¬ 
able enviromuent homes. 
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It was found that the total home 
environment and parent-child relation¬ 
ship are significantly related to all the 
CPQ factors. But the other two dimen¬ 
sions of home environment, i.e. inter- 
parent relationship and among-siblings 
relationship were not found significandy 
related to any of the CPQ factors. It was 
concluded that the total home environ¬ 
ment and parent-child relationship aie 
perhaps identical 

In other words it may be said that in 
case of Indian homes, parent-child rela¬ 
tionship IS the most important constituent 
of home environment This fact has the 
support of several psychological theories, 
particulaily the theories of Piaget, Enkson 
and Sears. Sears holds that it is the 
parents' child-rearing practices that deter¬ 
mine the nature of a child's development 
(Maier, p 167). Enkson also holds that the 
organism learns to regulate its system m 
accordance with the way in which the 
environment is organized in its methods 
of child care by the parents (Maier, p 35) 
The cognitive theory of Piaget asserts that 
experience rather than maturation defines 
the essence of cogmtive development 
(Maier, P 95) In this way, parent-child 
relationship assumes a greaTlmportance 
in the context of the child's development 
even m Piagetian theory, 

Many researches done in India as well 
as in other countries support the findings 
of this study. Studies made by Bhatnagar 
(1988), Slater-Stewart-Linn (1983), Hodges, 
Wechsler •and Ballantine (1979), Kucia 
(1979), Earls and Rlchman (1980) support 


the findings of this study. Meyers and 
Nihira and Mink (1984) found home 
environment to be the cause of behaviour 
problems and maladjustment among clul- 
dren Grigoroiu (1984), Tnckett (1986), 
Warner (198© found parental character¬ 
istics influencing children's personality 
adjustment In India, researches done by 
Muthayya (1975) and Sud (1975) show 
that parental discipline techniques are 
related to children's mternalization of 
rules and locus of control. Saxena (1979) 
found in her study that the child's identity 
and self-evaluation are shaped by the 
home. Murlidharan (1970) revealed that 
the development of the child is positively 
related to stimulation at home. 

Another dimension, the inter-parent 
relationship was not found to be signifi¬ 
candy related to any of the CPQ factors 
In Western countries, it has been found 
to be related to children's behaviour, The 
studies made by Yamanaka (1973), Slater 
et at (1983), and Whitehead (1979) have 
shown that dismpted homes are respon¬ 
sible for disturbances m boys and girls. 
Similar is the finding of Hodges et at 
(1979) However, in the case of Indian 
homes and public school children of the 
present study, it was not found to be so. 
One reason for this may be that the 
school environment of these children 
compensates for the deficiency in the 
home environment with the result that the 
effect of the single factor is not visible. 
There is, moreover, a tendency on the 
part of Indian parents to hide from their 
children the kind of relationship they 
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have between them, Anotlicr reason, for 
inter-parent relationship not being found 
significantly related to children's develop¬ 
ment In India may be the fact that it is 
not an independent factor. Rather, it 
operates through parent-child relation¬ 
ship, i.e. It affects only when they are 
reflected In paient-child relationship 
The among-siblings relationship di¬ 
mension of home environment also has 
been found to be not related to childien's 
psychological development. Though the 
researches done by Bandura (1977), 
Banduia and Walters (1963), Abramovitch 
(1979) show that siblings play an impor¬ 
tant role in the day-to-day life of other 
children, the findings of the present study 
do not support this. This may be for the 
reason that there is no consistency in tlie 
reinforcement pattern based on sibling 


interactions in Indian homes Again, it is 
elders in Indian homes who have greater 
capacity to reinforce than the siblings 
Sears (Maier, 1977) also accepted tins 
when he said that the child is apt to adopt 
everything in his elder's behavioui which 
he perceives as appropriate to the per¬ 
son's role which may involve any member 
of his family, but pre-eminently of either 
or both parents. Even from the point of 
view of power and exchange relationship 
theory of family interaction in which the 
father is supposed to be the most pow¬ 
erful agent and other members less pow¬ 
erful and least important, the siblings are 
conceptualized as powerless socializing 
agents in Indian homes Hence the find¬ 
ings of this study may be considered 
plausible and in line with expectations 
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Control of Public Education in Nigeria 
since Independence 
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Thu article critically examines the government's control of public education in Nigeria 
from 1S><S0 when the country attained her independence up to the present The paper 
shows that during the first Republic (1960-1966) the dual control system inherited 
from Bntam was practised. The government pi oMed grants-in-aid to schools but oth- 
eiwise left the administration of the schools to Christian Missions and other voluntary 
agencies. With the advent of military rule in 1966and the take-over of schools from the 
voluntary agencies by state governments, the dual ^/stem gave way to state control 
The government had total monopoly of control over all levels of the educational system 
During the second Republic (1979-1983) and the second era of military rule 
which began in 1983, the budgetary implications of state monopoly of education and 
nationwide outciy against the moral decline of the schools stimulated a movement 
towards a re-appraisal of state monopoly of education 

To stop the drift towards total collapse of the nation's educational system and to 
achieve the objectives stated in the national policy on education the wiiter recom¬ 
mends that 

1 The control and management of education in Nigeria should be the Joint responsi¬ 
bility of the government, local communities and voluntaiy agencies acting in part¬ 
nership, with active participation of teachers at all levels of decision-making. 

2 Voluntary agencies and individuals who so desire should he alloived to establish 
and run their own schools, at their own expense The operation of such schools, 
should conform to national policies and standards 

j r7-.‘ c ,’,‘i f nil: adequate funds, facilities, equipment and human re- 

.. -■ ,n and ensure that all schools including those run by 

voluntary agencies and private individuals are regularly and effectively supervise^ 


This article examines the control of edu¬ 
cation In Nigeria since independence 
under four sub-periods ; (1) the First 
Republic (I 96 O-I 966 ); (2) First Era of 


Military Rule (1966-1979), (3) the Second 
Republic (1979-1983), and (4) tlae Second 
Era of Military Rule which began in 
1983. 
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The First Republic (1960-1966) 

Fiom 1952 to 15 Januaiy 1966, when the 
first Republic was succeeded by a Military 
Government, the control and administia- 
tion of education in Nigeria was shared 
between the Federal Goveinment and the 
Regional Governments, 

The Federal Government shared with 
the Regional Government control over 
and universities and other institutions of 
higher education brought into being 
through regional legislative action. 

Primary, secondaiy, technical and 
vocational education, teachei training and 
adult education were under the control of 
the various regional governments 

To effect control over educational 
matters, a Federal Ministry and three 
Regional Ministries of Education were 
created in 1953, one for each of the 
Regions — Eastern, Northern and Western 
Region. Education in Lagos and in the 
former British mandated territory of the 
Cameroon was a Federal concern In 
1963 , the West Regional Ministry was split 
into two when the former Mid-Western 
Region was carved out of the Western 
Region, 

In all the regions and in the Federal 
territory of Lagos, all local units of admin¬ 
istration were involved in the educational 
enterprise. 

In every part of the country, despite 
local variations, such matters as curricu¬ 
lum and syllabuses were prepared for the 
schools from the Regional Ministries It 
was left to tire individual schools to work 


out how best to construct their own time¬ 
table to comply with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Ministry of Education (Taiwo, 
1972). 

In the schools run by voluntary agen¬ 
cies, the sponsoring agency or religious 
denomination made its influence felt in 
such matters as the manner of daily 
religious worship, church and mosque 
attendance and general tone of the school. 

At the approach of independence in 
October I960 and soon after it, the Regions 
turned attention to the criticisms of the 
educational system and the complaints of 
the falling standard in primaiy education 
caused by problems associated with the 
universal primary education introduced in 
the Regions The Western Region appointed 
the Banjo Commission in December I960, 
to review its educational system. The 
Eastern Region appointed the Dike Com¬ 
mission in 1958 to review the system of 
education in the Eastern Region, while the 
Northern Region appointed in January 
1961 , the late Mr H. Oldman, then Chief 
Education Officer for the City of York in 
the United Kingdom, sole Commissioner to 
write a report on the problems of admin¬ 
istration and finance associated with the 
development of primary education in 
Noithern Nigeria. 

There was considerable agreement by 
the independent commissions in recom¬ 
mending a system which involved the 
local authorities and harnessed the ad¬ 
ministrative experience of those who were 
engaged in educational work and devel¬ 
opment (Taiwo, 1972 8) 
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Of the various reports of commissions 
of enquiiy set up in the pre-war period, 
the one which, at the national level, had 
the greatest impact on the control of 
education, especially as it relates to the 
service conditions of teachers, was the 
Adefaiasin Report For many years before 
the Nigerian Civil War, the service condi¬ 
tions of voluntary agency teachers had 
been a cause of constant argument be¬ 
tween the Federal Government and the 
Regional (now State) Governments on the 
one hand, and the Nigerian Union of 
Teachers (NUT) on the other, An example 
was the one of 1964 which culminated in 
a general strike action by the voluntary 
agency teachers led by the NUT on the 
specific issue of the failure of the Federal 
Government to set up a National Joint 
Negotiating Council to cater for the con¬ 
ditions of service of voluntary agency 
teachers 

The strike which lasted from 1 to 9 
October 1964 led to the setting up, by the 
Federal Government, of a National Joint 
Negotiating Council under the chairman¬ 
ship of Mr Justice J.A Adefarasin "to 
consider the grading, remuneration and 
conditions of service of teachers and to 
make recommendations" (Ogunu, 
1976 25). 

The Adefarasin Report made a number 
of recommendations, the most important 
of which concerned the establishment of 
Regional and/or Local School Boards to 
deal with the appointments and promo¬ 
tion within the service discipline, collec¬ 
tion and disbursement of funds and such 


other duties as the Minister of Education 
may fiom time to time direct 

The council recommended that all 
governments of the Federation should be 
requested to work out the details, struc¬ 
ture and functions of the proposed Re¬ 
gional and/or Local School Boards and to 
refer their proposals to the National Joint 
Negotiating Council for further negotia¬ 
tion. "It is to be understood that what is 
contemplated here is an entirely new 
machinery which should not be identified 
for any existing local council or Regional 
Advisory Boards of Education" (Ogunu, 
1976.26). 

The Federal Government's response 
to the recommendations was stated in tlie 
Federal Government's White Paper No. 2 
of 1965 as follows 

The Governments in the Federation have 
accepted the desirability of establishing 
Regional and/or Local School Boards, but 
consider that each Government be allowed 
to formulate its own policy regarding the 
proposed Boards These Boards shall op¬ 
erate undei specific and general control of 
the Ministries of Education m ordei to 
ensure efficiency in exercise of any func¬ 
tions assigned to them, (Ibid) 

A sigmficant outcome of the above 
was the creation of State and Local School 
Boards in the States An example is the 
former Midwestern (later renamed 
"Bendel") State Government which estab¬ 
lished State and Local School Boards by 
Edict No, 12 of 1969 . 
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It should be noted, however, that the 
creation of school Boards did not deprive 
voluntary agencies of their schools. Among 
other things, they performed the follow¬ 
ing functions. 

1 Inflation of the development pro¬ 
gramme of their institutions; 

2. Making financial piovision for the 
training of staff for their institutions; 

3 General supervision of the work of 
their schools and colleges, 

4. Responsibility for the maintenance of 
the school building under direction of 
the boards, 

5 Collection of fees and other dues; 

6 . Disbursement of school funds author¬ 
ized by the State or Local School Board; 

7. Propagation of the religious tenets of 
the voluntary agency concerned sub¬ 
ject to the lav/s of the Federation of 
Nigeria 

8 Consultations with the State School 
Board ill Staff matters, 

9 Other duties that were assigned to 
them from time to time by the Min¬ 
istry of Education. 

To help the proprietors in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties, Boards of Gover¬ 
nors of Post Primary In,stitutions were 
retained as well as Education Advisers for 
the voluntary agencies and the Local 
Autliority Schools, 

From the above analysis, it can be 
seen that the period from independence 


to the end of the First Repuolic and even 
up to 1969 was one of partnership be¬ 
tween the governments and voluntary 
agencies in the control and management 
of schools. By the end of the period, 
voluntary agency schools were brought 
under the administration of State Boards 
but the schools still belonged to the 
voluntary agencies who performed all the 
functions outlined above, while the con¬ 
ditions of service of the voluntary agency 
teachers were those operated by the State 
School Boards for all teachers (including 
the voluntary agency teachers) in the 
State. Had this set-up as in the former 
Bendel State prior to the take-over of 
schools in 1972 been allowed to survive 
and improved upon, perhaps the unfor¬ 
tunate estrangement of the voluntary 
agencies from the system of education in 
the country and the disastrous conse¬ 
quences for education which followed 
later might not have occurred. 

First Era of Military Rule 

(1966-1979) 

The first era of military rule in Nigeria 
witnessed a revolutionary departure from 
tire system of dual control of education 
m the country. 

On 26 May 1970, the Government of 
the former East Central State of Nigeria 
formally took over all primary and post- 
primary schools owned by volunt^'ry 
agencies in the State by the Public Edu¬ 
cation Edict, 1970 (Edict No. 2 of 1971). 
The official reason given for the take over 
was "to secure central control and an 
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integrated system of education which will 
guarantee uniform standard, fair distribu¬ 
tion of educational facilities and reduce 
the cost of running the schools" (cf East 
Central State of Nigeria Edict No. 2 of 
1971, pieamble, Para 2) 

But according to Onyema 
Abaekwume, "the take-over was meant to 
be a reprisal against the missionaries for 
their so-called meddlesomeness durmg 
the civil war" (cf. Sunday Statesman, 12 
July 1981, p 2) Ejiogu (1986.91) adds that 
"The role of the Christian missions in 
allegedly aiding and abetting the civil war 
on the side of Biafra further worsened 
their image before the government" 

The impact of this radical departure 
m the governance and control of educa¬ 
tion m a predominantly Christian area of 
the country soon spread to other parts of 
the country. In 1972, the Government of 
the former Mid-Western State promul¬ 
gated the 1972 Education Edict by which 
It took over all primary and post-primary 
schools from voluntary agencies In the 
Ministry of Education, Benin City, Circular 
No. EA/MB/13/11 of 11 November 1974, 
captioned 'Religion in School' the Gov¬ 
ernment explained that "One of the aims 
of the take-over of schools by Govern¬ 
ment is to secularize education.” It em¬ 
phasized that “all schools should be to¬ 
tally non-denominational and religious 
instructions should be offered in schools 
only on a non-denominational basis. This 
should apply to schools from the nursery 
level to post-primary school level, includ¬ 
ing Teacher Training Colleges.” 


All the other Southern States and 
some States in the northern part of the 
country took over schools from voluntary 
agencies at varying times before the end 
of the 1970s The compulsory take-over 
of all schools by the State was a direct 
contravention of the Umted Nations Uni¬ 
versal Declaration of Human Rights (Ar¬ 
ticle 26) which recogmzes that parents 
have a prior light to choose the kind of 
education that should be given to their 
children. The existence of religious (de¬ 
nominational) schools is essential if par¬ 
ents will be enabled to exercise their 
freedom of choice of the type of educa¬ 
tion for their children 

The Second Republic (1979-1983) 

With the coming into effect of the 1979 
Constitution of the Federal Republic of 
Nigeria and the emergence of civilian 
administration in October 1979, both 
primary the secondary schools became 
largely the responsibility of the State and 
local governments, with the exception of 
Federal Government Colleges (Unity 
Schools) situated in the States, 

According to Article 35 of the Consti¬ 
tution of the Federal Republic of Nigeria, 
1979 

No religious community or denominations 
shall be prevented from providmg reli¬ 
gious instmction for pupils of that commu¬ 
nity or denomination in any place of 
education maintained wholly by that com¬ 
munity or denomination.. 
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In sub-section 36(1) it says that 

Every person shall be entitled to fieedom 
of expression, including freedom to hold 
opinions and to receive and impart ideas 
and information without interfeience 

Sub-section 36 (2) stipulates that “every 
person shall be entitled to own, establish 
and operate any medium for the dissemi¬ 
nation of information, ideas and opin¬ 
ions ” 

The relevance of these constitutional 
provisions to the subject being discussed 
is that they guarantee the fundamental 
rights of the individual to receive and 
impart ideas in accordance with the dic¬ 
tates of iheli conscience and beliefs. A 
practical Illustration of this constitutional 
guarantee of fundamental rights was the 
landmark case of Archbishop Anthony 
Olubumi Okogie (Trustee of Roman Catho¬ 
lic Schools) and six others versus the 
Attorney-General of Lagos State [(1981) 2 
NCLR 337] By a circular letter dated 26 
March 1980 the Lagos State Govermnent 
purported to abolish private education in 
the State The Plaintiffs '(Archbishop 
Okogie and others) challenged the circu¬ 
lar as unconsitutional. Tlie Federal Court 
ruled in favour of the plaintiff The 
presiding Judge held that the rights of the 
plaintiffs to own and operate schools 
must be protected from being abolished 
by the government 

It is not our system tliat a child or any 
citizen for that matter, Is a mere creature 


of the state in our system the State ha.s no 
right to inteifere with the freedom ,or any 
other constitutional right of the citizen save 
as allowed by the Constution itself... 
(Mamman Nasir (1981) 2 NCLR 337) 

Anotlrei significant development which 
clarified individual/voluntary agency-gov¬ 
ernment relationship in the matter of 
education was the issuance of the Na¬ 
tional Policy on Education by the Federal 
Government in 1977, later revised in 
1981 

Contrary to encouraging State mo¬ 
nopoly of education, the National Policy 
made allowance for the Involvement of 
individuals and interested groups in the 
running of schools, provided such schools 
met some principles With regard to pri¬ 
mary schools. It states in Section 15 (13) 

Government welcomes the contribution of 
voluntary agencies, cominumties and pn- 
vate individuals in the establishment and 
management of pnmary schools alongside 
those provided by the State Governments 
as long as tliey meet the mmimum stand¬ 
ards laid down by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. A sundar provision is ma^e in 
SecUon 22 (1) in respect of secondary 
schools, and in Section 36 (v) in respect 
of universities. 

That some State Governments made 
serious mistakes in biting more than they 
could chew by talang over schools from 
voluntary agencies In the manner they 
(governments) did in the previous mili¬ 
tary regime (early 1970s) soon became 
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appaient in terms of the rising cost of 
education, well beyond what the Federal 
Government could cope with, the falling 
standard of education and the terrible 
moral decline in schools. 

"Writing under the caption 'Financing 
and Managing Primary and Secondary 
Schools in Nigeria’ Moses Omoniwa 
observed that “perhaps the most senous 
symptom of the crisis that has hit the 
education system at bodi primary and 
secondary levels has been the inability of 
most state and local governments to pay 
the salaries and allowances of their 
teachers This has been seen through 
endless strike actions by teachers and 
closure of schools by governments” (Cf 
New Nigeria, 27 August 1962, p 5) 

At the end of the Second Republic, 
therefore, the government was beginning 
to see the dangers to the economic and 
moral well-being of the nation posed by 
the take-over of the schools. The need for 
individual/voluntary agency participation 
in education was being keenly felt. 

Second Era of Military Rule 

The nation-wide call for hand-over of 
schools to voluntary agencies which ech¬ 
oed during the preceding regime was 
further intensified during the second era 
of military rule which began in 1983 as 
the stark realities of the take-over dawned 
more and more on rriany of those who 
had earlier hailed it. Supporting the take¬ 
over action, the President of the Nigerian 
Union of Teachers (NUT) reportedly ex¬ 
pressed the Union's strong opposition to 


the hand-over of schools to voluntary 
agencies. According to the Nigerian Ob¬ 
server of 13 July 1981, the NUT boss 
argued that “the teachers of this country 
were no longer ready to have their service 
career entrusted to the wliim and caprices 
of religious overlords or shylock inde¬ 
pendent proprietors”. 

But nine years after the government 
take-over of schools, the NUT in a press 
release captioned ‘Tlie Agony of Nigerian 
Teachers’ {.Nigerian Statesman, 11 April 
1983) sought to bring to the attention of 
the Nigerian public "the predicaments of 
the teachers in Nigena in the past few 
years over many vital issues wliich indi¬ 
rectly negatively affect theii professional 
competence. The huge resources the dif¬ 
ferent governments of the Federation 
spend on education are certainly not 
wortlr It if teachers, the executors of 
educational policies are so maltreated 
and neglected by government that no one 
with an alternative would I'ike to stay a 
day longer in the one-time noble profes¬ 
sion of teacliing ” 

Among the "numerous grievances of 
the Nigerian teachers” highlighted by the 
Union was delay in the payment of 
teachers' salaries and allowances. 

Speaking at a symposium titled ‘Ca¬ 
reer for Women’ to mark the Golden 
Jubilee Anniversary of St Agnes' College, 
Lagos, the former Lagos State Commis¬ 
sioner for Education, Dr A.A. Rokosu, said 
that the development of education in 
Nigeria should be the result of coopera¬ 
tion between voluntary agencies, mdi- 
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viduals and the government (Cf. National 
Concord, 1 March 1984) 

On 11 December, 1984, durmg a 
couitsey call on the Catholic Bishop of 
Benin City, Rt Rev Df PF Ekpii, the 
foimer Commissioner for Education in the 
defunct Bendel State, Dr Abel Guobadia 
made a veiy strong appeal to voluntary 
oiganizations to help salvage "our schools" 
tCf Nigeria Observer, 14 December 1984). 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The period I960 to 1990 was one of sig¬ 
nificant changes in the degree of control 
the State exercised over education 

During the First Republic (1960-66) 
the system of dual control inherited from 
Britain was practised Government pro¬ 
vided grants-in-aid to schools but other¬ 
wise left the administration of the schools 
to Christian Missions and other voluntary 
agencies. 

With the advent of military rule in 
1966 and the take-over of schools from 
voluntary agencies by State Governments, 
the dual system gave way to State control. 
The Government take-over of schools 
meant, among other things, the total 
monopoly by Government of all levels of 
the educational system 

During the Second Republic (1979-83) 
and the second era of military rule which 
began in 1983, the budgetary implications 


of a state monopoly of education and the 
nation-wide outcry against the moral 
dechne of the schools stimulated a move¬ 
ment towards re-appraisal of State mo¬ 
nopoly. 

In view of the disastrous consequences 
of Government's compulsory take-over of 
schools from voluntary agencies described 
above, the following measures should be 
taken to ensure that the laudable objec¬ 
tives" of our national policy on education 
are achieved. 

1, The control and management of edu¬ 
cation in Nigeria should be the joint 
responsibility of the government, lo¬ 
cal communities and voluntary agen¬ 
cies acting in partnership, with active 
participation of teachers at all levels 
of decision-making. 

2. Voluntary agencies and individuals 
who so desire should be allowed to 
establish and run their own schools, 
at their own expense. The operation 
of such schools should conform to 
national policies and standards. 

3 Government should provide adequate 
funds, facilities, equipment and hu¬ 
man resources for school mspection 
and ensure that all schools including 
those mn by voluntary agencies and 
private individuals are regularly and 
effectively supervised. 
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Accountability between Assamese Medium and 
English Medium Secondary School Teachers 
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Theielsa great hue and cry in the State of Assam regarding the lack of accountability 
of teachers in general and Assamese medium school teachers in particular Evidently 
this has resulted in a great fascination and preference for English medium schools to 
Assamese medium schools The public and English medium schools are regarded as 
centres of learning where tremendous efforts are believed to be made to achieve a high 
level of academic excellence With these observations in mind, an attempt has been 
made in this normative survey study, first to identify if secondary schools teachers of 
Assam possess a sense of accountability vis-a-vis (he institution where th^ work, their 
locale, sex, qualification and experience; second, to find out if English medium sec¬ 
ondary school teachers are more accountable than Assamese medium secondary school 
teachers 


The National Policy on Education 1986 
which marked a significant step in the 
history of education in post-independent 
India, visualized the paramount role of 
teachers m the overall educational system 
of our country This policy stressed the 
need for radical reconstruction of the 
educational system with the aim of im¬ 
proving quality, In order to chalk out a 
meaningful programme of quality improve¬ 
ment, It suggested two basic programmes 
of action: physical facillpes on the one 
hand and qualified, competent teachers on 


the other. Placing complete trust in the 
teaching community, this policy has em¬ 
phasized teachers’ accountability to pu¬ 
pils, community and their own profes¬ 
sion It is an accepted fact by one and all 
that availability of teachers in adequate 
number and their accountability to role 
performance coupled with the level of 
their competence are the most essential 
ingredients to achieve’excellence in edu¬ 
cation. 

Equality of educational opportunity 
was a cherished goal set t^efore us by the 
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framers of our Constitution, but even after 
many decades of planning and policies 
we are nowhere near this goal In fact, we 
are drifting further away from it At 
present there are two parallel systems in 
school education — private school sys¬ 
tem and government or government aided 
school system The quality of education 
imparted in these schools is often judged 
in terms of pass percentage without giv¬ 
ing any considerations to other variables 
that contribute to academic achievement. 
Tliis is a falacious criterion because it 
takes into consideration neither quality of 
the entrants nor the proportion of stu¬ 
dents who reach the final class Thus, 
people outside the educational system 
are neither clear nor in agreement about 
the quality of education that is imparted 
in these two types of schools, namely 
English medium or private schools and 
Assamese medium or Government schools, 
This necessitates a critical analysis and 
thorough understanding of the phenom¬ 
enon that exists in these two types of 
schools, Thus from these view points it 
has become essential to find an answer 
to the question. Do the secondary school 
teachers of Assam possess a sense of 
accountability towards their professional 
roles ? Is there a sigmficant difference in 
the sense of accountability between Eng¬ 
lish medium and Assamese medium sec¬ 
ondary school teachers ^ This paper at¬ 
tempts to answer these questions on the 


basis of a study conducted in secondary 

schools in the State of Assam 

Objectives 

1, To compare the sense of accountabil¬ 
ity between the Assamese medium 
and English medium secondary school 
teachers with respect to their 

2 sex 

3 qualification 

4. locale 

5 teaching experiences 

6. To find out the extent to which the 
secondary school teachers have a sense 
of accountability towards their profes¬ 
sional roles. 

7. To find out the extent to which the 
Assamese medium secondary school 
teachers have a sense of accountabil¬ 
ity towards their professional roles. 

8. To find out the extent to which the 
English medium secondary school 
teachers have a sense of accountablity 
towards their professional roles. 

Inherent in the achievement of the 
mam objectives of the study was the 
following concomitant objective, 

9. To develop an accountability scale to 
measure the sense of accountablhty 
among the secondary school teachers 
of Dibrugarh town 
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Hypotheses of Study 

In order to achieve the objectives of this 
study, the following hypotheses, .corre¬ 
sponding to each objective, were sub¬ 
jected to statistical testing 

1. There is no significant difference in 
the sense of accountability between 
Assamese medium and English me¬ 
dium secondary school teachers. 
There is no significant difference in 
the sense of accountability between 
Assamese medium and English me¬ 
dium secondary school teachers with 
regard to their 

2, sex 

3. qualification 

4, locale 

5 experiences 

6 More than 50 per cent of the tea±ers 
involved in this study do not have a 
sense of accountability towards their 
professional roles. 

7. More than 50 per cent of th^ teachers 
belonging to Assamese medium 
schools do not have a sense of ac- 

’ countability towards their professional 
roles. 

8. More than 50 per cent of the teachers 
belonging to English medium schools 
do not have a sense of accountability 
to their professional roles. 

Methodology 

This study was essentially a survey inves¬ 
tigation intended to compare the sense of 


accountability between Assamese medium 
and English medium secondary school 
teachers In order to conduct this study, 
Normative Survey Method was employed 
to collect the relevant data for the veri¬ 
fication of the hypotheses. The method¬ 
ology followed in carrying out this inves¬ 
tigation is described below 

i. Population - The population for the 
present study was defined as all the 
male and female teachers of existmg 
secondary schools of both English and 
Assamese medium of Dibrugarh town 

ii. Sample . In order to draw a repre¬ 
sentative sample, a list of these schools 
(both English and Assamese medium) 
was collected from the office of the 
Inspector of Dibrugarh town. After 
having determined the number of sec¬ 
ondary schools in Dibragarh town, as 
many as four recognized English me¬ 
dium schools and six ^Government- 
aided Assamese medium schools were 
selected from 15 Assamese medium 
secondary schools by applying the 
principle of random samplmg tech¬ 
nique Thus the results of this study 
are applicable to both male and fe¬ 
male secondary school teachers of 
Dibrugarh town From the above 
schools thus chosen, as many as 177 
secondary school teachers were se¬ 
lected randomly by flipping a coin, 
This sample consisted of as-many as 
96 Assamese medium secondary 
school teachers and 81 Enghsh me¬ 
dium secondary school teachers. Thus 
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the final sample of this study con¬ 
sisted of 177 secondary school teach¬ 
ers of both Assamese medium and 
English medium schools, 
iii Tool In order to collect the relevant 
data required for the study, Teacher's 
Accountability Scale was developed. 
The final form of the Teacher's Ac¬ 
countability Scale corisisted of 33 
items The reliability of tlie scale was 
calculated by Spearman - Brown 
Prophecy formula and was found to 
be 82 which is sufficient to consider 
this scale reliable. However, with re¬ 
gard to the validity of the scale, ex¬ 
perts and practitioners suggested van- 
ous aspects of teacher accountability 
be included m the scale. 

IV Statistical Technique Used •. Critical 
Ratio (C.R.) was computed for testing 
' the hypotheses and for drawing con¬ 
clusions in this study. 

Analysis and Interpretation 

The analyses of the results related to each 
hypotheses are given below : 

Table 1 

Difference In the Sense of Accountability 
between Assamese Medium and English Medium 
Secondary School Teachers 


School 

N 

Mean 

S£> 

M/d S/d CJl 

Assamese 

96 

157.11 

16,5 

,63 2 58 24’ 

English medium 

81 

157 74 

17.63 



* Not significant at 05 level 


The results in Table 1 indicate that there 
is no significant difference between the 
two means. This means that there is no 
significant difference in the sense of ac¬ 
countability of the Assamese medium and 
English medium secondary school teach¬ 
ers. Teachers of both the media are equally 
accountable and the level of their ac¬ 
countability is average. 

Table 2 

Difference In (he Sense of Accountability between 
English Medium and Assamese Medium Secondary 
School Teachers with Respect to Their Sex 


Sex 

English Medium 

Assamese Medium 

CR 


N 

M 

SX> 

N 

M SD 


Male 

16 

153.7 

28 9 

32 

154 21 

O 

o 

Fejnate 

63 

158 9 

17 6 

64 

158 3 14 7 

0.13’ 


• Not significant at .05 level 


The results of the analysis in Table 2 
depict that when the mean scores of 
Assamese medium male and female teach¬ 
ers were compared with the mean scores 
of English medium male and female teach¬ 
ers by calculating C.R., the C.R. values 
were found to be 0.04 and 0,18 which are 
not significant at .05 level This means 
that there is no significant difference 
between Assamese medium and English 
medium male and female teachers in terms 
of their sense of accountability. Thus it 
appears that the male and female teachers 
of both the media are equally account¬ 
able and the level of their accountability 
IS average. 
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Tabli. 3 

Difference In tlie Sense of Accountability between 
Assamese Medium and EngUsh Medium Secondary 
School Teachers with Respect to Their Qualification 


Qualification 

EngM) 

Medium 

Assamese 

Medium 

C,R 


N 

M 

SD 

N 

M 

SD 


1 

D,Ed./MEd 

l6 

1681 

17 0 

23 

162 3 

15,1 

0,03’ 

MA,/M Sc, 
BA/BSl 

65 

155 7 

1 

15.01 

73 

I6l,4 

17 5 

2 05- 


* Not Significant at 05 level 
*• Significant at 05 level 


The results of analysis in Table 3 indicate 
that when the mean score of Assamese 
medium professionally qualified teachers 
was compared with the mean score of 
English medium professionally qualified 
teachers by calculating Critical Ratio, the 
Critical Ratio value was found to be 0,03 
which is not sigmficant at .05 level. This 
implies that there is no significant differ¬ 
ence between Assamese medium and 
English medium professionally qualified 
teachers. Thus it appears that profession¬ 
ally qualified teachers of both the medi¬ 
ums are equally accountable and the level 
of their accountability is average. 

Similarly, when the mean score of 
Assamese medium academically qualified 
secondary school teachers was compared 
with the' mean score of English medium 
academically qualified secondary school 
teachers by calculating the Critical Ratio, 


the Critical Ratio value was found to be 
2.05 which is sigmficant at ,05 level. This 
means that the Assamese medium aca¬ 
demically qualified teachers are more 
accountable than the English medium 
academically qualified secondary school 
teachers 

Tadlb 4 

Difference in tlie Sense of Accountability between 
Assamese Medium and English Medium Secondary 
School Teachers with Respect to Their Locale 


Locale 

English Medium 

Assamese Medium 

CR 


N 

M 

SD 

N 

M 

SD 


Rural 

15 

l6l 1 

150 

9 

153 3 

1 

S3 

16* 

Urban 

65 

159 2 

165 

87 

155 6 

21.6 

12* 


* Not significant at .05 level 


The results of analysis in Table 4 indicate 
that when the mean scores of Assamese 
medium rural and urban teachers were 
compared with the mean scores of Eng¬ 
lish medium rural and urban teachers by 
calculating C.R, the C R, values were found 
to be 1 6 and 1.2 which are not significant 
at .05 level, This means that there is no 
significant difference between Assamese 
medium and English medium rural and 
urban teachers in terms of their sense of 
accountability. Thus it appears that rural 
and urban teachers of both the media are 
equally accountable and the level of their 
accountability is average. , 
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Tahie 5 

Difference in tlie Sense of Accountability 
between Assamese Medium and English Medium 
Secondary School Teachers with Respect to Their 
Teaching Experience. 


Eyjsnence 

English 

Medium 

Assamese 

Medium 

CR 


N 

M 

SD 

N 

M 

SD 


Above 15 years 

18 

15114 

19 7 

52 

163 7 

12,0 

25 * 

Below 15 years 

63 

159 5 

14 6 

44 

1518 

20 8 

2,13* 


•Significant at 05 level 


The results of analysis in Table 5 show 
that when mean scores of Assamese 
medium teachers having more teaching 
expeiience (above 15 years) and less teach¬ 
ing experience (below 15 years) were 
compared with the mean scores of Eng¬ 
lish mediuni teachers having more teach¬ 
ing experience (above 15 years) and less 
teaching experience (below 15 years) by 
calculating C.R, the C R values were found 
to be 2.50 and 2,13 which are significant 
at .05 level. This means that Assamese 
medium secondary school teachers hav¬ 
ing more teaching experience are more 
accountable than English medium sec¬ 
ondary school teachers having more teach¬ 
ing experience, However, English medium 
secondaiy school teachers having less 
teaching experience are more account¬ 
able than Assamese medium secondary 
school teachers having less teaching ex¬ 
perience. 


Table 6 

The Percentage of Sense of Accountability ot 
Secondary School Teachers 


School 

N 

BN. 

XJV 

% of BN. 

% ofA.N. 

English Medium 
.and 

177 

6 

171 

3,38 

96,61 

Assamese Medium 







N “ Total number of teachers 
B.N - Score.s below neutral 
A,N = Scores above neutral 


The results ot analysis m Table 6 indicate 
that from the total scores of 177 teachers, 
it was found that 171 teachers scored 
above the neutral score of 114 and six 
teachers scored below the neutral score 
in the scale. By calculating the percentage 
of the total cases, it was found that 96.61 
per cent of the teachers were accountable 
to their professional roles whereas only 
3 38 per cent of the teachers were found 
to be not accountable to their profes¬ 
sional roles 

Tauit 7 

The Percentage of Sen£e of Accountability of the 
Secondary School Teachers belonging to 
Assamese Medium Schools. 


School N BN, AN %ofBN % of AN! 

Assamese Medium 96 3 93 3 12 96 88 

N “ Total number of teachers 
BN = Scores below neutral 
AN = Scores above neutral 

The results of analysis in Table 7 indicate 
that from the total score of 96 te'achers it 
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was found that 73 teachers scored above 
the neutral score of 114 and three teach¬ 
ers scored below the neutral score in the 
scale. By calculating the percentage of the 
total cases, Jt was found that 96 88 per 
cent of the teachers were accountable to 
their professional roles whereas only 3-12 
per cent of the teachers were found to be 
not accountable 

TAuit 8 

Tlie Percentage of Sense of Accountability of the 
Secondary School Teachers belonging to English 
, Medium Schools. 


School N BN AN. %ofBN %qfAN 

English Medium 81 3 73 37 96 3 

N = Total number of teachers 
13 N, - Scores below neutral 
A,N = .Scores above neutral 

The results of analysis In Table 8 indicate 
that from the total scores of 81 teachers, 
It was found that 78 teachers scored above 
the neutral score of 114 and three teach¬ 
ers scored below the neutral score in the 
scale By calculatmg the percentage of the 
total cases, it was found that 96.3 per cent 
of the teachers were accountable to ±eir 
professional roles whereas only 3 7 per 
cent of the teachers were found to be not 
accountable 

Discussion. 

The analysis of the study reveals that in 
spite of the critisims that are hurled against 
the Assamese medium secondary school 
teachers, they are found equally account¬ 
able and their sense of accountability, 


therefore, should be- acclaimed. Moreo¬ 
ver, in respect of certain variables, they 
are found more accountable than English 
medium school teachers If the quality of 
education in these schools is found 'poor', 
variables other than teacher, like educa¬ 
tional facilities at home and outside, peer 
group interaction, level of their motiva¬ 
tion, personality make up and the level 
of their intelligence, etc are to be con¬ 
sidered. It IS, however, evident that teach¬ 
ers from both the mediums are equally 
accountable and the level of their ac¬ 
countability is average. 

Moreover, sense of accountability is 
an ubiquitous phenomenon, and hence 
does not relate to teachers' place of work, 
sex, qualification, years of teaching expe¬ 
rience, etc Considered from these points 
of view, the medium of instruction has 
also nothing to contribute to the sense of 
accountability of the teachers As a result, 
teachers belonging to both mediums of 
instruction have been found equally ac¬ 
countable to their professional roles 

It is obvious from the findings that 
teachers from both parallel system schools 
strive hard to achieve academic excel¬ 
lence and diey are playing a pivotal role 
in shaping the destiny of our nation in 
their classrooms They are responsible and 
dedicated professionals possessing a 
democratic outlook, scientific attitude and, 
as far as possible, try to keep abreast of 
current knowledge. They manage the class 
effectively by making the teaching-learn¬ 
ing process interesting. It is also satisfying 
to find that they work towards their growth 
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in the profession by participating in the 
in-service programmes whenever such op- 
portumties are provided to them It may 
not be feasible to impart in-service train¬ 
ing to the vast majority of our secondary 
school teachers through face-to-face inter¬ 
action mode. So they should avail them¬ 
selves of all the opportumties that are 
placed at their disposal for professional 
growth. 

As a matter of fact, the findings of the 
present study have helped, to a great 
extent, the secondary school teachers of 
Assamese medium schools to redeem their 
image that was distorted by ciiticisms, 
public outcry and othei false allegations 
It does put both the Assamese medium 
and English medium secondary school 
teachers on an equal footing. 

Findings 

The findings of the present study are as 
follows 

1 There is no significant difference in 
the sense of accountability between 
English medium- and Assamese me¬ 
dium secondary school teachers. 
Teachers of both the mediums are 
equally accountable towards their 
professional roles 

2, There is no significant difference in 
the sense of accountability between 
English medium and Assamese me¬ 
dium secondary school teachers with 
respect to their sex Male and female 
teachers of both die mediums are 
euqally accountable and the level of 
their accountability is average 


3 There is no significant difference in 
the sense of accountability between 
Assamese medium and English me¬ 
dium professionally qualified second¬ 
ary school teachers But there is a 
significant difference in the sense of 
accountability between Assamese me¬ 
dium and English medium academi¬ 
cally qualified teachers. Assamese me¬ 
dium academically qualified teachers 
are more accountable than English 
medium academically qualified sec¬ 
ondary school teachers 

4 There is no significant difference in 
the sense of accountability between 
English medium and Assamese me 
dium secondary school teachers with 
respect to their locale. Teachers from 
both rural and urban areas are found 
equally accountable and their level of 
accountability is average. 

5. There is a significant difference m the 
sense of accountability between Eng¬ 
lish medium and Assamese medium 
secondary school teachers with re¬ 
spect to their teaching experience. The 
more experienced teachers of 
Assamese medium are found more 
accountable than the more experi¬ 
enced teachers of English medium, 
Similarly, the less experienced teach¬ 
ers of English medium are found more 
accountable towards their professional 
roles than the less experienced teach¬ 
ers of Assamese medium schools 

6. Of the secondary school teachers in¬ 
volved m this study, 96.61 per cent do 
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have a sense of accountability towards' 
their professional roles. 

7 Of the Assamese medium secondary 
school teachers 96,88 per cent are 
found to have a sense of accountabil¬ 
ity towards their professional roles, 

8, Of the English medium secondary 
school teachers 96.3 per cent have a 
sense of accountability towards their 
professional roles 

From the findings of the sRidy it can 
be safely concluded that the great hue 
and cry in the State of Assam regarding 
die lack of responsibility of secondary 
school teachers and the accusation often 
levelled against them are baseless and 
irrational to a great extent Theie are still 
'a majority of secondary school teachers of 
both the mediums, who are dedicated 
and stick to their role performances re¬ 
sponsibility It would be quite cynical to 
allege that the Assamese medium teach¬ 
ers of today are devoid of a sense of 
accountability, Moreover, secondary school 
teachers belonging to both the mediums 
are equally accountable to their profes¬ 
sional roles 

Suggestions 

This study is not a comprehensive or 
exhaustive one, The investigator does not 
claim to give the final answer to the 
problem. The very nature of die research 


entails that there should be further scope 
for investigation and research With this 
aim in view, the following suggestions are 
given for further research. 

1. There is a need to study the sense of 
accountability of the secondaiy school 
teachers from different perspectives 
like from the point of view of the 
school management, parents' and stu¬ 
dents' perception of teacher account¬ 
ability 

2. Further study could be undertaken to 
compare the sense of accountability 
between teachers working in different 
types of managements like 
provincialized schools and unrecog¬ 
nized schools 

3. Since the sample of the study con¬ 
sisted of only 177 secondaiy school 
teachers, it is not sufficient to produce 
dependable knowledge on the basis 
of such limited samples Hence, this 
can be replicated on a relatively larger 
sample for establishing the correct¬ 
ness of the results in order to arrive 
at more dependable knowledge 

4. There is also a need to study the sense 
of accountability among the second¬ 
ary school teachers in relation to other 
variables like age, caste, family, occu¬ 
pation and residence during their 
school days 
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Towards a Reflective Approach to the 
Teaching of English 


V.K. SUNWANI 
Reader in English 

Regional Institute of Education, Bhubaneswar 


In the changing Indian scenario, the teacher has become a facilitator of learning The 
facilitator is concerned not only with individual, interpersonal skills, but also with 
group dynamics For some reason English has been taught as a content rather than a 
skill subject. The three language formula suggests equal weigbtage to Hindi, the re¬ 
gional language and English. But the absence of effective demarcation of the roles of 
these three languages, has led to the development of an ambiguous attitude towards 
English In the present paper the author examines the relevance of a reflective ap¬ 
proach to its teaching and its implementation so that English teaching becomes more 
interesting and Joyful. 


Indian society today is fast changing where 
old views and concepts have been yielding 
place to new scientific interpretations, of¬ 
ten accelerated by the accumulation of facts 
and by the development of new attitudes. 
Thus the nature and needs of the society 
are to be taken care of by the prevailing 
system of education. This becomes all the 
more necessary with India's National Policy 
on Education (1986) which implicitly sug¬ 
gests that the core educational system of a 
country needs redirectionfromtime to time 
m accordance with cultural, economic and 
technological changes so as to make the 


teacher and the classroom powerful Instru¬ 
ments of social change At the same time, 
a teacher's skills have to be updated along 
with kindling his/her desire to know more 
and more. Experience alone may not be 
sufficient to stimulate growth, a critical 
awareness of what one is domg is equally 
important With this thinking teachers may 
realize that different students m different 
classrooms require constant readjustment 
of methods and activities since every teach¬ 
ing episode is a new and valuable expen- 
ence. 


Paper presented at the twenty-ninth National Conference ol Indian Association of Teacher Educators, RIE, Bhubaneswar, 
23-25 December, 1995. 
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English Teaching 

There may have been some changes in 
the aims and objectives of teaching Eng¬ 
lish in India, consistent with its position 
in the country and the increasing 
regionalization of the media of instruc¬ 
tion There have not been many changes 
either in the approaches or in the sylla¬ 
buses Even these have been criticized by 
teachers as being unimaginative or unin¬ 
teresting. It may be that teachers handling 
these materials require to do some hard 
work before they go to the class room to 
teach. Also, the apathy towards English 
teaching may be due to the fact that 
teachers have not acquired the skill of 
reading both at the physical and mental 
level. If the teacher does not possess this 
important skill of reading, it is not really 
possible to transfer it to the learners 
Hence the teachers just stick to the 
course, and often are forced to complete 
it as usual, much to the satisfaction of the 
students and their parents. 

For some of these reasons, English 
has been taught as a content rather than 
a skill subject. Difficult words are ex¬ 
plained, grammar rules taught and memo¬ 
rized It is more Important, it is felt, for 
the student to have understood the text 
than to have acquired fluency in English. 

The Three-Language Formula 

Further, the Government policy stresses 
the use of English as a 'library’ language 
The three-language formula requires all 


languages to be treated equally so that the 
students become fluent in Hindi, the 
regional language, and English (Singha). 
Tills rarely happens but that is a part of 
the linguistic reality in India and students 
have learnt to live with it, Tlie absence 
of effective demarcation in the roles of 
Hmdi, English and the regional language, 
has led to the development of an ambigu¬ 
ous attitude towards English. There is the 
general feeling that it is hardly worth¬ 
while leaching and learning English, and 
yet the demand for the study of English 
has been steadily increasing 

Suggested Approach 

Perhaps a more meaningful, a more 
focussed approach can urge the English 
teachers towards their work, Few teachers 
are motivated towards English. They may 
have some instrumental motivation but 
rarely any integrative motivation They 
feel a lack of involvement because they 
are not given full opportunities to partici¬ 
pate and contribute to the courses or to 
discuss their approaches. They may not 
have been able to find answers to ques¬ 
tions they have been asking themselves. 
A reflective approach to the teaching of 
English may motivate and encourage them 
to find answers for themselves This may 
also help in changing Lheir negative atti¬ 
tude to English teaching by encouraging 
their active participation m different class¬ 
room activities. 
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Reflection, and Reflective Teaching 

Reflection, according to Calderhead, is 
the critical evaluation of one's own teach¬ 
ing in the light of alternative models and 
the nature, purpose and context of teach¬ 
ing It facilitates tire links between both 
theory and prachce in education and 
promotes self-directed growth of teachers 
by making them play a more active role 
in their own professional accountability. 
Professional understandings, says Donald 
Schon, are essentially based on actior 
after they have been subjected to deej 
thinking 

Cmikshank talks of reflective teaching 
as the teacher's thinking about what 
happens in classroom lessons and consid¬ 
ers alternative means of achieving these 
goals; he thinks of it as a means to 
provide the student with an opportumty 
to consider the teacliing event thought¬ 
fully, analytically and objectively To 
Zeichner, a. reflective teacher is one who 
assesses the origins, purposes and conse¬ 
quences of his/her work at all levels 
Reflective teaching can help the teacher 
to take an active and negotiated role in 
shaping his/her work. Teaching requires 
a level of interpretation and analysis, 
practice rather than theory. The reflective 
teacher makes use of whatever sources of 
knowledge and understanding are avail¬ 
able and appropriate Hence teachers 
have to be given sufficient opportunities 
to develop such an understanding and the 
temperament of reflection. Increasing 
practitioner research in recent years a.s- 


serts the necessity for teachers to examine 
and analyse their own activities Their 
valid need for external support in their 
learning is related to their own condition 
and has to be taken as the starting point. 
What they are looking for is a change in 
awareness, which can come if this aware¬ 
ness is grounded in practice, a kind of 
reflection. Having understood and 
analyzed his/her own real life problem 
the teacher can apply this theory which 
accounted for the problem, in solving a 
new problem. Teachers can reflect on the 
nature of their own classroom problems 
and experiences, this self-evaluation can 
be a very helpful and rewarding expen- 
ence. 

M. Wallace suggests a reflective model 
of teaching, given below 



As can be seen from the diagram, this 
model is applicable to teachers of English 
also. While facts, data and theories go 
into the formulation of research, inner 
personal reflection is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance as it enables the teachers to better 
themselves in their profession. The habit 
of reflection does demand personal skills 
and has to be acquired as a 'people skiU’ 
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foi a teacher comes in contact witli 
various kinds of people in the normal 
course of a day. Doubtless, the position 
of a teacher in India is one of authority 
and respect The profession does qualliy 
him/her for this. In addition, the teacher's 
personal knowledge is equally important, 
because all social respect comes from this 
knowledge. Yet, many of us do not share 
this personal experiential knowledge. If 
we do so we will go a long way towards 
making teaching a profession and teach¬ 
ers professionals which is the need of the 
hour. As professionals, we may command 
respect for we have to take informed and 
insightful decisions both inside the class 
and outside 

In tlie changing Indian scenano the 
teacher has become a facilitator of learn¬ 
ing The facilitator is concerned not only 
with individual interpersonal skills, but 
also with group dynamics. Students and 
teachers become equal partners m an 
activity in a learner-centred classroom 
where the teacher is an instrument of 
change. The teacher may not be able to 
do well with a particular group of stu¬ 
dents but by reflection on the event, he/ 
she should be engaged in facilitating 
improvement in the students' learrung 
which will also result m his/her own 
improvement 

Applications in the English Classroom 

In the present changing times we have to 
start preparing reflective teachers 
(Pultorak), so that they will be well 
prepared to teach in the future as well. 


Moreover, the teachers have to create the 
lath for others 

Activity 1 

We can ask the teachers to form small 
groups of three or four or in pairs, and 
discuss the following questions 

1. What activities work best with your 
students ? 

2. What are the difficulties you face with 
your students ? 

3 What difficulties do the students cre¬ 
ate for you ? 

The discussion may lead to their 
realization of a number of things, The 
aims of the activity are. 

1 The talk itself lowers the emotional 
pressure 

2. They reahze'that they are not the only 
ones who were having the particular 
difficulty 

3. That saying something to someone 
else can make clear to oneself a puz¬ 
zling matter. 

(Levine) 

From this understanding of their own 
difficulties they may be able to under¬ 
stand their students' approach to learning 
and language development. This ‘caring 
and sharing’ may create an environment 
supporting of language learning and teach¬ 
ing. Reflection may help since learning 
takes place according to our needs, inter¬ 
ests and the external demands of the 
situation. 
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Activity 2 

Having got accustomed to discussing their 
academic matters and interests on a com¬ 
mon forum or with each other, the teach¬ 
ers can now be asked to discuss the 
following questions 

1 Does teaching and learning English 
mean teaching the prescribed text¬ 
books only ? 

2 What procedures do you adopt for 
teaching English structures ? 

3. How do you improve the student's 
vocabulary ? 

4 Are language skills developed 
if you use the lecture method ? 
if you explain rules of grammar ? 
if you translate the text from English 
into the mother tongue ^ 

(NCERT) 

The value of such an activity is that 
teachers think about their bekefs and 
experiences, about language learning and 
teaching which can lead to possible change 
and modification in them, 

Activity 3 

Experienced teachers can also observe a 
model lesson by one of their colleagues 
and then discuss the followmg questions 

1 How did the lesson go ? 

2. What did the students do ? 

3 What was the outcome ? 

4 What was your reaction to it ? 

5. What^ould you have done had you 
been the teacher ? 

(Wragg) 


As Ramani says, tOachers enjoy look¬ 
ing at actual les.sons so this could be the 
starting point for several activities, aU of 
which could enhance their tlieoretical 
understanding 

Activity 4 

Teachers may also be asked to observe 
actual lessons of other teachers in other 
schools in their normal course of duties, 
teaching in their normal styles. They will 
observe die lesson with the following 
questions in mind. 

1 What would you Eke to know about 
the teacher m advance ^ Why ’ 

2. What would you like to know about 
the class in advance ? Why ? 

3 How motivated are the students ? 

4 Do they contribute to the develop¬ 
ment of the lesson ? 

5 What are the external factors that place 
limitations on learner direction’ 

(Wragg, Tudcjr) 

After the lesson, the teachers can discuss 
the following questions 

1. What were the good points of the 
lesson ’ 

2 Pomt out some of the thmgs which 
did not go too well ’ Why ? 

3. Were there silences in the class ’ Why’ 

4. Do teachers really require these si¬ 
lence ’ Why ’ 

5. Was there evidence that the students 
were interested ’ 

6 Did the students give their own ideas’ 

(Williams) 
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The teachers may be keen and re¬ 
sponsive on seeing one of their own 
peers in the class and talking to them 
about his/her own experiences. Those 
who are close to the job of teaching, who 
actually work in schools, have a particu¬ 
larly valuable part to play (Roberts). The 
personal involvement of such people m 
practice gives them a specigl credibility in 
talking to other practitioners. 

Such activities and demonstrations 
make teaching a professional activity ratlrer 
than an esoteric activity every teacher 
does behind closed doors The discus¬ 
sions may help the teachers in realizing 
that teaching mvolves applymg the knowl¬ 
edge gained from educational theory and 
research to the classroom and effective 
methods can be evolved by every teacher 
(of achieving these goals 

(Penington) 

Through tliis reflective approach teach¬ 
ers will be actively involved m teaching 
through interaction as ‘discussion lead¬ 
ers’, reflection and group work They will 
become ‘doers’ To me this approach 
seems suitable for teaching English in 
difficult circumstances (Tickoo) where 
there are few teaching aids, poor physical 
facilities and ‘seemingly^ disinterested 


teachers. Knowing the situation in India 
It may not be fair to unnecessarily criticize 
older methods of and approaches to 
teaching English We have to leassure our 
teachers that the approach they follow is 
acceptable; a little bit of reflection will 
give It the necesary fine tuning it needs 
English teachmg is a great show in 
India. It is a 'teachmg spectacle’ If the 
teachers are encouraged to adopt this 
reflective approach, it is hoped, we can 
change English teaching from bemg a 
‘teaching spectacle’ to a ‘learning festival’ 
(Coleman) 

Knowledge, as has been said, is the 
creation of man's own routes for learning, 
a constant process of interpretation of 
new information (Dodman) and making 
sense of data. The part played by the 
teacher has best been described m Khalil 
Gibran's The Prophet. 

Then said a teacher : speak to us of teaching 
And he said No man can reveal to you aught 
But that which already lies half asleep in 
the dawning of your knowledge. The teacher 
who walks in the shadow of the temple, 
among 

his foilowers gives not of his wisdom but 
ratlier of his faith and his lovmgness. If he 
is indeed wise, he.does not bid you enter 
tire house of his wisdom but radrer leads you 
to the threshold of your own mind. 
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Are Teachers Teaching EVS-H at the 
Primary Level Competent Enough? 
An Indepth Study 


j.K Mohapatra 
Professor and Head 
Regional Institute of Education 
Bhopal 


The introduction of competency-based textbooks in Environmental Studies CEVSJ H as 
well as the avowed objective of achievement of MIL by all the pupils puts a heavy de¬ 
mand on the awareness, knowledge and skill levels of the teachers Are our teachers 
competent enought to handle this functionally > This study brings to the fore the ground 
realities Implications of the findings as well as realistic operational strategies have 
been outlined 


Although approaches to teaching - learn¬ 
ing have ^one through a sea change i e. 
from the behaviouristic to the cognitive 
and then to the constructivistic approach, 
so that pupils' learnmg attains an optunality, 
the conviction that the teacher is the most 
important human input for deterministic 
functional implementation of any approach 
has rarely gone through much of a change 
The importance of teaching inside the 
classroom and consequent learning are 
evident In the reviews of Scheerens (1992), 
Mortimore (1993) and Creemers (1994) In 
the same spirit, McGilchnst (1996) has also 
discussed with supportive evidence the 
importance of faculty development for 
children's learning. Commenting on pa¬ 
rameters affecting pupils' achievement. 


Darling Hammond (1995) states that knowl¬ 
edgeable teachers and their students in a 
supportive, caring environment are hall¬ 
marks of improving achievement In this 
framework Rothman (1996) has proposed 
his model, acronymed HELPS (High 
Exepctation Learning Process for Stand¬ 
ards), which is expected to enable the 
teacher to funcuonally connect what they 
do everyday in the classroom to standards 
and assessment, However, efforts to im¬ 
prove teaching should be (Vladero, 1986) 
continuous, collaborative and tailored to 
the individual needs of the schools and the 
teachers. Sutton (1996) advocates that any 
effort to improve teaching should contain 
a liberal dose of advancing the knowledge 
competency of the teacher. 
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While the above studies indicate the 
importance of improving the knowledge- 
base, tiansactional abilities and opera¬ 
tional skills of the teacher so as to bung 
about a positive change in the achieve¬ 
ment of the pupils, the ground realities 
aie not very encouraging On the basis of 
,a broad-based study Evans C1996) has 
concluded that teachers are untrained and 
ill prepared to meet their responsibilities. 
On this issue Schwartz (1996) tries to 
identify some causes of this state of 
unpreparedness, whereas Guskey (1996) 
reemphasizes that educators have a pro¬ 
fessional obligation to keep abreast of the 
knowledge base in order to be optimally 
effective, 

In the Indian context, the crucial role 
of the teacher, particularly at the primary 
level, has been brought into focus'by 
three policy inputs, 

t. 

Universalization of Elementary 
Education (UEE) 

This is viewed (EFA, 1993) as a composite 
programme ol (a) Access, (b) ReteAtion, 
and (c) Universal Achievement, It is the 
last component where the teacher occu¬ 
pies the centie stage in_so far as cfompre- 
hending, transacting andi assessing the 
achievement of MLL are concerned 

District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP) 

Wlthrn its holistic framework, DPEP envis¬ 
ages 'Qiialltj'- 'ivHrli Equity’ so as to nullify 


the differential attainments (Sammons et 
al, 1993; Cieemers, 1994) of the pupils 
The basic ne^d for this is to improve the 
quality of teaching - learning 

Contextuality of Primary Education 

Research based perception on primary 
education shows that it is contextual. 
However, in a different framework we 
argue that in the context of 

— educational planning 

— curriculum design 

— textbook preparation 

— language structures (Sapir, 1956, 
Vygotsky, 1962) 

— Classroom tiansactional strategies 

— learning structures 

— specific vocabulary 

— assessment tools 

— participatory approach 

each discipline, like EVS-II, has a disci¬ 
pline-specific contextuality in classroom 
transaction 

The referred research findings 
alongwith the above policy inputs em¬ 
phasizing the optimization (a la MLL) of 
the learning outcomes through the use of 
competency based textbooks put a heavy 
premium on the teacher in the framework 
of his/her Knowledge Competencies, 
Performance Competencies, and Con¬ 
sequence Competencies. This study tries 
to assess the readiness of the teacher to 
accept this challenge in the context of 
EVS-II 

The rationale for this study is shown 
diagramatically in Figure 1 
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entails 



‘ Elgwe 1 1 Conceptual model of the study 
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Delimitadoiui 

The study is delimited on the following 

points, 

(a) Since EVS-II textbooks are operative in 
Classes III, IV and V, our study will 
converge on those teachers who are 
teaching EVS-II in these classes, 

(b) Schools in Orissa (Orlya medium) will 
be taken into consideration 

Methodoloy 

Objectives 

The objectives of the investigation are 

(a) To design a diagnostic tool for iden¬ 
tifying the deficiencies of the teachers 
teaching EVS-II, using the competency- 
based textbooks. 

(b) To ensure that the tool be in such a 
format that the DIET Faculty can . 
minister it and draw conclusions after 
suitably translating it into appropriate 
regional languages, 

(c) To administer the tool on Primary 
Teachers and specify their deficien¬ 
cies in a focussed format. 

Research Questions 

The specific questions to which answers 

were sought fall under three broad catego 

ries. 

Awareness 

(a) Are the teachers aware of the philoso¬ 
phy and objectives of Mil ?. 

0)) Do they comprehend the operational 
meanings of the competencies identi¬ 
fied ? 


(c) Have the teachers gone through SOFT 
training so as to have acquired some 
amount of awareness about Child-cen¬ 
tred, Activity-based, Joyful-learning 
strategies ? 

Knowledge 

(a) Do the teachers have enough content 
knowledge to transact EVS - II effec¬ 
tively so that the attainment of MIX 
is achieved by all the pupils ? 

(b) Are there any hard spots in the con¬ 
tent areas which the teacher feels dif¬ 
fident about transacting ? 

Skill 

(a) Do the teachers possess the skill to 
use the integrated science kit I 
Cb) Do the teachers possess the skill to 
design new activities using local re¬ 
sources 

Cc) Do the teachers possess the skill to 
design -achievement tests to assess 
whether the pupils have attained the 
competenaes delineated under MLH 

Sample 

The sample consisted of 131 teachers 
drawn from 51 schools located in urban, 
rural and the under-priviledged sectors of 
the society 

Tool 

The development of the tool consisted of 
the following discernible steps. 

A detailed analysis of the EVS-II text¬ 
books of Classes III, IV, V to get ac¬ 
quainted with the reference firame and 
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locate domains of possible hard spots. well as reviewed by experts. 

The detailed design is given in Figure 2. Tlie tool has six sections covering spe 
The tool was refined by field trials as cific dimensions of diagnosis. 


Are they properly sequenced 


Ambiguities, if any 


Difficulties, if any 


Known, with activl 


Language 


Concepts, Facts, Events 


TEXTBOOKS 


Diagrams 


Activities 




Evaluative Questions 



Concrete, with activity 


Abstract, with activity 


Appropriateness 


Labelling 


Fa miliar 


Unfamiliar 


Local specific 


Language 


Sequencing 


Figure 2 . Conceptual design for analysis of the textbooks, 
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SeUkm 

Dimension 

No of 
items 

I 

Personal profile 

14 

II 

Exposure to training 

24 

Ill 

EVS-IL contents of Class III 

15 . 

IV 

EVS-II contents of Class IV 

11 

v 

EVS-II contents of Class V 

35 

VI 

Ability to set diagno.stic 
questions 

4 


The tool has a total of 103 items 

By using the split-half technique to 
hnalyze the responses of the teachers in 
the trial administration, the reliability co¬ 
efficient obtained was 0 93 

Results arid Discussion . 

The discussion is presented doman-wise 
to facilitate' interpretation and diagnosis- 
of intervention areas, 

Area of Personal Profile 

There are 14 items on which responses 
were sought under this category. How¬ 
ever, data in respect of only those items 
which have a direct relevance to this 
project are ..presented in Table 1. 

Perks (1975) and Symington (1982) 
have indicated that lack of background in 
science spells doom for teaching of sci¬ 
ence at the primary level 


Table 1 


Si 

Description Schools in Schools in 

Total 

No 

DPEP 

non-DPEP Sample 


District 

Districts 


1, 

Percentage of teachers 100.0 
who are trained (either 

C.T, or B Ed) 

8B8 

93.1 

2 

Percentage of (eahcers 12 0 
who are non-Matrl- 

37 

68 


culates 



3 

Percentage of teachers 0,0 
having science 
background i e, 

+2 (Sc.) pass 

3,7 

68 

4, 

Percentage of teachers 24,0 
who have not attended 

88,9 

64,1 


any training programme 
withm the last five 




years 




Area of Awareness 

The degree of success of the implemen¬ 
tation of DPEP in the context of improve¬ 
ment of the achievement of the pupils, 
depends to a large extent on teacheis 
level of preparedness in MLL, Child-cen- 
tied, Activity-based teaching leading to 
joyful learning. 

The data obtained about the aware¬ 
ness of the teacher on the above issues 
is presented in Table 2 

The above data clearly shows that a 
high percentage of teachers in The total 
sample have no functional knowledge of 
MLL and Chrld-Centred Activity-Based Joy¬ 
ful learning staictures 
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Tadll 2 

SI 

pe.\ciiptlon Schuab in Schools in 

Thtal 

No 

DPEP 

non-DPEP 

Sample 


District 

Districts 


1 

Percentage of teacher!, 0 0 

96.3 

59.4 


who do not know 




anything -about MLL 



2. 

Percentage of teacheri 28 0 

96 3 

70 2 


who have not undergone 
any tiaming about the 
philosophy and operatio¬ 
nalization of MIL 

3, Percentage of teachers 24 0 67.9 51 1 

who have not attended 
any SOFT training camp.s 
with special reference to 
child-centred, activity 
based teaching leading 
to pyful learning 

Area of Knowledge 

Here we confine ourselves strictly to the 
contents.and competencies as.contained 
in the EVS-II textbooks for Classes-III, IV 
and V. 

Rules to Diagnose Deficiencies 
(Hard Spots) 

If It is ovsei-ved that 50 per cent or more 
than 50 per cent of the teachers have 
failed to give correct response to any 
particular question then the concept/s in¬ 
cluded in that question was/were consid¬ 
ered to be a hard spot for the teachers 

Hard Spots 

Class in 

— Healtli and Hygiene 

— Characteristics of living beings in the 
context of animals and plants 


— Difference between man-made and 
natural objects 

— Differentiation between root and stem. 
Class IV 

— Functions of root, stem and leaf 

— Rotations of the moon 

— Functions of heart, lungs and brain 

— Season and weather 

Class V 

— Occurrence of day and night in rela¬ 
tion to rotation of celestial bodies 

— Light propagation 

— Uses of water 

— Cloud formation 

— Pollution of water 

— Producers of food 

— Machine and its uses 

— Work 

— Specific gravity and its calculation in ‘ 
simple cases 

— Maintenance of balance between the 
percentage of Oxygen and Carbon Di¬ 
oxide in the atmosphere 

Age Group of Teachers Giving 
Wrong Responses 

An individualized analysis of the responses 
showed that the teachers who had teach¬ 
ing experience of more tlian 15 years and 
were niore than 35 years of age mostly 
gave wrong responses to the test items on 
content areas 

Area^ of Skill 

Under the area of skill, attention was 
focussed on two specific issuesj namely. 
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Ca) skill to use the science kit-box and to 
design new activities, and (b) skill to frame 
suitable test items to assess the achieve¬ 
ment of the pupils in the framework of 
MLL. The data are presented in Tables 3 
and 4, 


Tadie 3 


SI 

DaoripHon Schools in Schools in 

Total 

No 

DPEP 

non-DPEP 

Sample 


District 

Districts 


1. 

Vercentage of ceachers 100 
who have .seen a 

50 6 

69 4 


.Science Kit Box 



2 

Percentage of teachers 94 0 
who have used or can 

35 8 

58 0 


use a Science Kit Box 



3 

Percentage of teachers 28,0 
who could suggest/design 
some new activity in the 
concept chosen by them 

37 

23,6 



Tsdil 4 

Si nhcrtption 

Schools in Schools in Total 

No 

DPEP non-DPEP Sample 
District Districts 


1, Percentage of teachers 100 0 
who could frame tradi¬ 
tional questions in the 
concept areas given 

100.00 100 0 

2 Percentage of teachers 46 0 
who could frame 
questions to assess 
the achievement of 
the defined competen¬ 
cies by the pupils 

19 7 32 0 


Implications for Impromng 
Teacher Competency 

In the framework of the identified defi¬ 
ciencies the following intervention strat¬ 


egies are suggested to improve the pre¬ 
paredness of the teachers. 

Global Format 

Massive training programme, to be taken 
up in a time-targeted mode which should 
be 

— participatory (to remove alienated 
isolation) 

— activity based (to infuse academic 
motivation) 

— need-specific (to remove diffident 
ignoiance) 

— anchored on cognitive conflict (to 
eradicate illusion of non-ignoiance) 

— interactive (to remove conceptual 
smug) 

— teacher friendly (to erase crisis of 
confidence) 

Contextual Format 

Since quite a high percentage of teachers 
do not have a science background, spe¬ 
cial extension programmes of a general 
nature should be undertaken in the areas 
of 

— general awareness about EVS-II 

— elucidation of the hard spots in 
EVS-II 

— stmcture of competencies in EVS-II 

— linguistic framework of EVS-II 

— joyful activities in EVS-II 

— diagramatic approach to EVS-II 

— process-based competencies in EVS-II 

— evaluative questions in EVS-II 

Although the implications suggested 
above contain many shoulds, it is worth-, 
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while to state in brief the realistic meth¬ 
ods for achieving the same by improving 
the teaching efficiency of EVS-II. 

From Here to Where 

Three possible channels are open for 
operationalization of the implications listed 
above. 

A Traditional Method (Training 
of Teachers) 

Problems 

— Veiy large population 
— Mostly multigiade set up 
— Training loss in cascade system 
— Cascade system also fails due to 
absence of definite action plan 
with implementing agency at vari¬ 
ous stages 

— Contextuality demands contextual 
master trainers 

— Sustainability at regular Intervals 
Result 

— AInrost no training of teachers 

B. Innovative Method 
(Teleconferencing) 

Problems 

— Teachers have to be grouped at a 
place where there is two-way 
audio and one-way video faality 
— Bookmg of satellite time 


— Mostly multigiade set up 

— Mostly one-shot affair 

— Difficult to reach veiy 1 emote areas 

Advantages 

— Teachers directly interact with 
experts 

— A great motivating factor 

— Almost no transmission' loss of 
training 

C Alternative Method (Interactive 

Modules) 

Problems 

— Suitable authois to wiite modules 
in an interactive format; 

— Mass publication and making them 
available to teachers, 

— A vibrant and active DIET, BRC 
and CRT. 

Advantages 

— Teacher has something to fall back 
upon 

— Teacher can refer at his conven¬ 
ience 

— Uniformity of broad pattern of en¬ 
richment 

— Can be made contextual in Lan¬ 
guage, Examples, Activities, Dia¬ 
grams, etc. 

— Teachers can regularly meet at CRC 
at a mutually convenient time 


The active copperition of the teachers, anti many fruitful discus,sions with the Science Education Group of R.I.E 
Bhubaneswar are disuikfully acltnowledged 
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Following a systemadc approach, this study has worked around five objectives, aiming 
to see the influence of the five best predictors of Parents' Participation in Childrens' 
Academic Activities on Primary School Students' Academic Achievement The data for 
the study have been gathered on 42parents of primary school sludents and their uxirds. 
The tools of the study have been (i) Mangalam Self Report of Parents' Participation in 
Children's Academic Activities, and (li) Primary School Students' Annual Examina¬ 
tion Marks 


The efuplexing phenomena of academic 
uncleracliievement and failure among stu¬ 
dents of various stages of education have 
been and contmue to be a cause of great 
concern to educatiomsts, teachers, guid- 
ance-councellors and educational plan¬ 
ners, the world over. 

In spite of all the best efforts made 
m shcools to raise the abilities, capabili- 
nes and other personality characteristics 
of children, it is not possible to obtain the 
opthnum level of educational goal, i.e. all 
round development of one's personality 
in a social content. One of the major 


factors inf lue ncing educational pro duct is 
palatal behaviour . In fact. parentaTmliu- 
ence on the child's personality remains 
throughout life, the most pervasive of all 
influences A teacher can influence a 
child roughly a year, whereas, n^ jaien t 
h gs considerable inlluence- Ot La chiid~ror 
nearly twenty years. 

Commonly, parents do not realize the 
significance of their participation in chil¬ 
dren’s academic activities A comprehen¬ 
sive amount of research work done in tlae 
field of parental behaviour clearly indi¬ 
cates its significant influence on the cluld's 
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various characteristics. A cademic achieve¬ 
ment has l5Feh evicfenced by Wilson 
(1976), Edwaids (1976), Koudelkova and 
Kuceiova (1977) and many others, to be 
influenced by parental behaviour. Better 
academic achievement and favourable 
attitude towards reading have been found 
to lae associated with parental interest m 
academic affairs in the study made by 
FieTd^d 975 'jr~with parental involvement 
in child's education by Wilson (1976) and 
O'Neil (1978) in their studies. Parent-child 
relationship has also been found as a 
significant predictor of grade level by 
Edwards (1976), in his research showing 
that high relationship between father and 
ch ild commonly leads to high academic 

achievement In studies made by Su_ 

'(1976) and fiwari (1974), th e oaients oL .| 
high achievers have been found to be 
hitter oh giving iov e, affection and re¬ 
spect to their c hildrin-as compared to the 
parenfs of low achievers. 

In other studies conducted by Su 
(1976) and Tiwari (1974), punishment, 

1 ejection, restrictive behaviour and severe 
attitude of parents have been explored as 


been found related to low and high 
achievement in die studies made by 
Boerger (1971), Fine (1982), In lhe.se 
studies aspirations and high expectations 
a s a part of pai ental behaviour have been 
established as a strong measure o f high 
a cademlc~achi^ment b ut vdth the con¬ 
dition of indirect parental mvolvement in 
children's academic activities, personal 
autonofny, independence and encourage¬ 
ment to the children Children with par- 
e nts having high aspirations a nd direct 
hivolvement in clnldien's academic~an 5vi- 
ties ha ve been found to he low achieve rs. 
IrTsome other studies, different parental 
factors have also been reported linked 
with academic grade levels of children 
Specifying the parental behaviour in 
terms of their children's academic activi¬ 
ties, Agarwal (1990), has established an 
equation for predicting students' aca¬ 
demic achievement She, in this study, 
investigated the five best predictors of 
scholastic performance in terms of spe¬ 
cific dimensions (Extreme Autonomy, 
Intrusiveness, Parental Direction, Neglect, 
Ignoang) of parents' participation in their 


determinants of low achievement\ On the 

hanOsg^^Tfiro-has demon-^cluldren's academic activities This study 


other _ 

strated in his study that negative icin- 
forcement of mislrehaviour, more imme¬ 
diate punishment, consistency in fulfilling 
threats, relatively higher maternal control, 
lationally oriented authority, certainty in 
managing and influencing child behav¬ 
iour and waimth always lead to high 
academic achievement Di fference in 
parental aspirations and expectations has 


was confined only to the secondary school 
students. As elementary schoohng is the 
most important phase of every child's 
education, a need was felt by the re¬ 
searcher to investigate whether die aca¬ 
demic achievement of elementary school 
students may also be influencecl by the 
same pattern of parents' participation in 
children's academic activities. 
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The major objective of this investiga¬ 
tion was to study the effect of the differ¬ 
ent ways of Parents' Participation in their 
children's academic activities and its impact 
on children's academic aclneveraent 

The subsidiary objectives were 

1. To find out the effect of Parents' 
Extreme Autonomous Participation in 
Children's Academic Activities on chil¬ 
dren's academic success. 

2. To ascertain the outcome of Parents' 
Intrusive Participation in Children's 
Academic Activities on children's aca¬ 
demic accomplishments. 

3. To reveal, the impact of Parental Di¬ 
rection in Parents' Participation in 
Children's Academic activities on chil- 
di’en's academic success 

4. To discover the effect of Parents' 
Neglecting Participation in Children's 
Academic Activities on children's aca- 

4 demic achieverment. 

5. To determine the outcome of Parents’ 
Ignoring Participation in Children's 
academic activities on children's aca¬ 
demic accomplishments. 

The terms used in the study are 

1 Extreme Autonomy in Parents' Par¬ 
ticipation in Children's Academic Ac- 
tmties. Parents giving full liberty to 
their wards while participatmg in their 


educational activities, viz. completion 
of their home assignments, etc, 

2 Intrusvueness in Parents' Participation 
in Children's Academic AcUvities In¬ 
terference of parents in their children's 
academic aaivities 

3. Parental Direction in Parents'Partici¬ 
pation in Children's Academic Activi¬ 
ties Parents providing guidance, when¬ 
ever their children require it in their 
educational activities. 

4 Neglect in Parents' Participation in 
Children's Academic Activities • Neg¬ 
ligence by the parents in their chil¬ 
dren's acadeimc activities, viz. failing 
to provide educational material m time. 
5. Ignorance in Parents'Participation in 
Children's Academic Activities ■ Over¬ 
looking their children's academic rc: 
quirements 

Population 

The population of this study has been 
confined only to the parents of all the 
students of Grades II, HI, IV and V of one 
primary school of Ghazlabad city 

Sample 

In order to achieve the objectives of this 
project, as mentioned earlier, the parents 
of 42 students have been taken at random 
i.e 11 each from Grades H and HI, 10 
each from Grades IV and V tp comprise 
the sample for the study 
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Tools 

The measuring instruments to collect data 

are as follows. 

1. Mangalam Self Report of Parents' Par¬ 
ticipation in Children's Academic 
Actmties. 

To'measure the independent;variable 
of the study, an inventory constructed 
and standardized by Agiiwal (1990) 
i.e. the parental form of 'Children's 
Report of Parents’ Participation In 
Children's Academic Activities’ has 
been used 'This inventory is composed 
of 26 dimensions defined by Schaefer 
(1958), Each dimension is measured 
by using a sub-test. Every sub-test has 
four Items Therefore the total test has 
104 items, each item has been framed 
as a five point rating scale. 

The split half reliability of each di¬ 
mension individually has been found 
not less than .62, The validity of the 
inventory has been established in the 
foitn of construct validity as internal 
consistency for each sub-scale. The t- 
values for each sub-scale have been 
found varying from 2.04 to 7 15. A 
s^rp factor analysis of the above 
mentioned 26 dimensions into three 
major fetors, i.e. Favourable, Unfa¬ 
vourable and Disciplinary, has estab-' 
lished its construct valfdity in another 
way, Norms of the inventory have 
been established m the form of aver¬ 


ages for each dimension as well as for 
each factor. The inventory mcludes 
positive as well as negative test items. 

2. Annual Examination Scores in 
the Form of Percentage 

The annual examination scores of the 
last examination of the children whose 
parents were scored on MSRPPCAA, 
have been taken as the measure of 
academic achievement. These scores 
have been used in the form of per¬ 
centages 

The reliability and validity of these 
results have been established by 
Agrawal (1990). The average of each 
grade's total scores has been taken as 
cut off score to categorize all the 
students into high and low groups on 
this variable 

Data Collection 

For the purpose of the present study, data 
have been collected on the above men¬ 
tioned MSRPPCAA by giving it to 42 
parents and by taking the school exami¬ 
nation results of their wards. Obtamed 
data have been scored, orgamzed and 
tabulated on the basis of the directions 
given in the Test Manual. 

Statistical Techniques 

In order to test the null hypotheses 
mentioned earlier, 2x2 fold Chi Square 
test has been applied. 
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Results, Analysis and Discussions 

After analyzing the data the m^in findings 
Cm die form Chi-Square values) of the 
present mvestlgation are presented be¬ 
low 

Chl-Square Values for the Difference between High 
Achievers and Low Achievers In Belatlon to thrious 
Specific and Factorial Dimensions of Parents' Par¬ 
ticipation in their Children's Academic Activities 


Stvo 

Name oj 
the Variable 

Obtained Value 
of Chi-Square 

Leual of' 
Significance 

1 

Extreme Autonomy 

5 689 

02 

2. 

Intru.'iiveness 

,465 

NS 

3, 

Parental Direction 

9,303 

01 

4, 

Neglect 

9.467 

01 

5. 

Ignoring 

7.638 

01 


1, The 2x2 Chi-Square value for Ex¬ 
treme Autonomy in Parents' Participa¬ 
tion in Children's Academic Activities 
and Children's Academic Achievement 
has been found to be 5 689 (see ta¬ 
ble) 

This value is more than the table value 
(5.41^) of Chi-Square for dfl at 02 
level of significance. This indicates 
that the Extreme Autonomy in Par¬ 
ents' Participation in their children's 
academic activities significantly influ¬ 
ences children's academic achieve¬ 
ment, 

This clarifies that the children receiv¬ 
ing Extreme Autonomy in their aca¬ 


demic activities by their parents are 
not high academic achievers On the 
other hand, children not receiving 
Extreme Autonomy by their parents in 
their academic activities score better 
In their academics. 

Obviously, it seems extreme autonomy 
is an undesirable aspect of parental 
involvement to reach the optimum level 
of their children's academics. This con¬ 
ception receives strength from the find¬ 
ings obtained by Agrawal (1990), in 
which she has expressed that more per¬ 
missive behaviour of parents leads to 
underachievement. It may be summed 
up here that extreme autonomy should 
be avoided m children's academic ac¬ 
tivities. 

2. The Chi-Square value (see table) ob- 
tamed on Intrusivehess in'PPCAA, i e. 
.465 has been found very low to be 
significant at any level of significance. 
Therefore it may be stated that Intm- 
slveness inParents' Participation in their 
Children's Academic Activities does not 
significantly influence children's aca- 
dethic achievement, 

Results indicate that the high and low 
achievers equally encounter Intrusive¬ 
ness of their parents while performing 
their academic activities. 

This indicates that the interference of 
parents in their wards' educational ac¬ 
tivities does not have any influence 
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on their academic achievement. 

Contrary to this, Agrawal (1990). in 
her study, has established intrusive 
participation of parents as a signifi¬ 
cant but negative predictor of aca¬ 
demic achievement The difference in 
results may be justified on the ground 
that the elementary school students 
are too small to perform their aca¬ 
demic activities independently, 

3 The calculated value of Chi-Square 
(see table) for Parental Direction, 
9.303, has been found very high to be 
significant at all the levels of signifi¬ 
cance Hence it may be concluded 
here that Parental Direction in their 
Chi ldren's Academic Activiti es signifi¬ 
cantly influences chil dr^'s academic 
achievement. 

This shows that the children receiving 
Parental Direction in their Academic 
Activities are high achievers academi¬ 
cally, On the other hand, children not 
receiving Parental Direction in their 
Academic Activities score low in their 
academics 

It maybe inferred here that the more the 
parents' direction in their children's 
academic sphere, the more the children 
wUl achieve. Similar results have been 
produced by Agrawal (1990) 

4. Parents' Neglect in their children's 
academic activities has been reported 
as significantly influencing children's 
academic achievement as the com¬ 


puted Chi-Square value on this vari¬ 
able has been 9 467 (see table 4) wliich 
IS very high in comparison to the table 
value of the same for dfl at all the 
levels of significance. 

This shows that the children receiving 
Neglect in their academic activities by 
their parents are not high achievers 
academically On the other hand, chil¬ 
dren not receiving ‘Neglect’ in their 
academic activities by their parents 
perform better in their academics. 

It may be concluded here drat the 
parents' ‘Neglect’ in their children's 
academic activities may lower the per¬ 
formance of their children, Agrawal 
and many others have also reported 
this particular behaviour in the same 
manner, 

5. Results of Parents' ‘Ignoring’ in Chil¬ 
dren's Academic Activities show the 
significant influence of the same on 
academic achievement as the Chi- 
Square for this has been found to be 
7.638 (see table), which is higher than 
the value of Chi-Square (dfl) at .02 
level of confidence, Tlius, it may be 
concluded that the Parents' ‘Ignoring’ 
in their children's academic activities 
sigmficantly influences children's aca¬ 
demic achievement. 

This shows that the children receiving 
Ignorance in their academic activities 
by their parents are not high achievers 
academically. On the other hand, 
children not receiving ignorance hi 
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their academic activities by their par¬ 
ents perform better in their academ¬ 
ics. It Is also evident from the study 
made by Agfawal (1990), which pro¬ 
vides a ground to conclude that the 
students of elementary school may 
also perform poorly m their academ¬ 
ics if they are receiving their parents' 
Ignorance. 

Conclusion 

1. Parents' participation in children's 
academic activities also plays an im¬ 
portant role m enhancing the level of 
the child's academic achievement at 
elementary school level 

2. Academic achievement of elementary 
school students can be improved by 
reducing the magnitude of extreme 
autonomy, neglect and ignormg, and 
by enhancing the potency of parental 
direction by their parents while partici¬ 


pating in their academic activities. In¬ 
trusiveness in the case of elementary 
school students does not have any 
value in influencing their academic 
achievement. 


The results of the study can be used 
by parents, teachers, guidance- 
councellors and educational planners. 
Knowing the proper and appropriate 
ways of parents' participation m chil¬ 
dren's academic activities would help 
parents to shape their own behaviour 
accordingly. For teachers, this knowl¬ 
edge may be used to guide them m 
solving day-to-day problems of chil¬ 
dren's academic activities Similarly, 
guidance-workers and schoolpsycholo^ 
gists may try to analyze the ^ducational 
problems of school children from the 
point of view of their parents’ aca¬ 
demic involvement. This study may 
also provide a guideline to the edu¬ 
cational policy makers to make ar¬ 
rangements for parental guidance. 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU’S MESSAGE 

on the 

First Day 

of 

Independence 

We have hard work ahead, There is 
no resting for any one of us till we 
redeem our pledge in full, till we 
make all the people of India what 
destiny intended them to be. We are 
citizens of a gredit country, on the 
verge of boid advance, and we 
have to live up to that high standard. 
All of us, to whatever religion we 
may belong, are equally the 
childrenlof India with equal rights, 
privileges and obligations. We 
cannot encourage communalism or 
narrow-mihdedness, for no nation 
can be great whose people are 
narrow in thought or in action, 






GANDHUrS TALISMAN 


“I will give you a talisman .Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test: 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step yog contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other'words,will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away.” 
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